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+ New Hi-LR™ Ultima" RH90* Ceilings... | 


Save up to 18% on indirect lighting costs! 


PERFORMANCE THAT OUTSHINES OTHE 


Editorial 


Old War, 
New Battles 


Engineers are again making 
a concerted push into the 
province of architects. 


ngineers are on the march—into archi- 

tects’ territory. They are claiming the 

right to design buildings for human 
habitation, a task that has historically distin- 
guished the work of architects from that of 
engineers. In recent months, engineers’ ad- 
vocates at the national, state, and local levels 
have been working to blur that crucial line, 
if not wipe it out altogether, to gain a bigger 
share of the design market. 

Spearheading this effort is the National 
Society of Professional Engineers (NSPE), 
based in Alexandria, Virginia. In 1995, the 
NSPE tried unsuccessfully to persuade the 
U.S. Department of Justice to pursue a re- 
straint-of-trade case against architects for al- 
legedly shutting engineers out of the 
building design market. Failing in that at- 
tempt, the NSPE is now arguing that engi- 
neers’ design of buildings should be legally 
sanctioned in all states, and is lobbying to 
rewrite states’ registration laws. The NSPE 
wants every state to be like Nevada, which 
now allows engineers to engage in architec- 
ture as if the two disciplines were the same. 

This dispute between the professions goes 
back at least 40 years, but it’s escalating 
anew in a number of states and localities. In 
Keene, New Hampshire, two years ago, an 
engineer brought suit against a local official 
who had denied him a permit to design a 
public building—and won. In May of this 
year, the NSPE wrote to the New Hampshire 
engineering board to contend that licensed 
engineers may not only design buildings, but 
may serve as the prime professional on 
building projects. The engineering board 
then turned to the state attorney general’s 
office, which declared last month that build- 
ing design is best left to architects. 

The most heated feud is currently brew- 
ing in Florida, where nearly once a week lo- 
cal building officials—most recently in 
Daytona Beach, Ormond Beach, and Fort 
Lauderdale—are turning away building 
plans prepared by engineers seeking permit 
approval. Like 24 other states, Florida allows 


engineers to design buildings for people when 
the service is "purely incidental" to their en- 
gineering practice, such as designing a small 
office in a grain elevator or a toll booth on a 
bridge. But the NSPE is currently pushing 
hard to widen Florida's "incidental" practice 
provision into architectural carte blanche for 
its members. 

In 1994, Florida's engineering society at- 
tempted to initiate a rule change by the De- 
partment of Professional Regulations and 
was told to hold public hearings. After one 
hearing, at which the Florida AIA defended 
its ground, the engineers moved instead to 
have state legislators—at least three of whom 
are registered engineers—revise the engineer- 
ing statute in their favor. When the state AIA 
announced that it had amassed a war chest 
of $75,000 to fight this battle, the engineers 
raised an equal amount. To avoid a costly 
skirmish, each side has now agreed to form a 
joint committee to work out a compromise. 

It remains to be seen whether Florida's 
law turns out like Nevada's, or whether the 
outcome will be more like last year's settle- 
ment in Arkansas. In a similar case in that 
state, engineers agreed not to practice archi- 
tecture, and architects conceded to them the 
design of structures that are mainly utilitar- 
ian. This compromise affirms the definition 
suggested by the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, which maintains 
that architects alone design "buildings intend- 
ed for human occupation and habitation." 

Unlike engineers, architects are educated, 
trained, and tested to protect the life-safety 
of building occupants. The NSPE is kidding 
itself to argue that its members' skills are 
identical, when engineers are tested only on 
general engineering principles and the par- 
ticulars of their subdiscipline, rather than 
the full range of building design duties. 
Architects have more than turf to defend in 
these disputes. 


Dena и Трал 
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Siedle Video - 
New Concept - New Price 


For secured visitor and entry 
control. 
The new Siedle-Video 
includes: 

3"black & white /mono- 
chrome monitor 

exclusive full active matrix 
backlit 4"LCD color mo- 
nitor 


The applications include: 
single family residences 
multi-tenant housing 
industrial, commercial & 

professional installations 
multiple doors and gates 


The innovative video door 
station cameras and the 
new monitors with clear 
and brillant video pictures, 
including convenient re- 
mote adjustable cameras, 
offered at an outstanding 
quality price performance. 


Exclusive color 
& monochrome 
cameras with 
full 360° 

swivel range 
including 

+/- 20 degrees 


Vandal 
resistant 


Optional caller 
picture memory 
(16 pictures) 


Address 


Siedle Communication Systems 

of America, Inc 

750 Parkway, 

Broomall, PA 19008 

800 874 3353 

Fax: 610 353 9716 

Please send me further information 
on Siedle communication systems 


Name 


State/Zip code 


Phone 
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Take a lesson from the Bransford Elementary School in 
Grapevine, Texas. Where the structural engineer saved money 
using Vulcraft sloped seat steel joists instead of wood construction 
for the pitched roof design. 

Vulcraft sloped seat joists 
work in even the most complex 
customized framing jobs where 
wood construction has often been 
preferred in the past. But now things 
are changing. The rising cost of 
wood construction makes steel joists 
more competitive than ever. And 
aesthetic considerations are making 
pitched roof designs more popular. 
All across the country, contractors, 
engineers, and architects are turning 
to America’s largest producer of steel 


ee ce ү. 


Sloped seat joists can be designed to fit 
joists for engineering experience, almost any degree of pitch. 


economical pricing, and unique design alternatives. 

Vulcraft’s sloped seat joists can be designed to fit almost any 
degree of pitch you could want, offer superior strength, and are easy 
to erect in any kind of weather. And, 
as we did for Bransford Elementary, [|^ 


we can coordinate the design and eSI 2] 


deli f our high quality steel 1 
elivery of our high quality stee хо i 


deck to go with our joists, allowing } 
construction schedules to be met 
and costly delays avoided. 

To take full advantage of 
Vulcraft’s engineering expertise with Ё 
sloped seat joists, contact us early in 
your design phase. We'll be happy 
to assist you in finding the most effi- 
cient and economical solution for 


Sloped seat joists work in even the most 
your project. complex customized framing jobs. 


Maybe it’s time you went to the head of the class with Vulcraft. 


Give us a call or consult Sweet’s 
05100/VUL and 05300/VUL. VULCRAFT 


A Division of Nucor Corporation 


2 


PO Box 637, Brigham City, UT 84302, 801/734-9433; PO Box 100520, Florence SC 29501, 803/662-0381; 
PO Box 169, Fort Payne, AL 35967, 205/845-2460; PO Box 186, Grapeland, TX 75884, 409/687-4665 

PO Box 59, Norfolk NE 68702, 402/644-8500; PO Box 1000, St. Joe, IN 46785, 219/337-1800 

Architect: WRA Architects Inc., General Contractor: Steele-Freeman Inc., Structural Engineer: Randy Cooper, 
Steel Fabricator: Hutcheson Steel Inc., Steel Erector: Blakeman Steel. Photographs in this advertisement may not 
reflect complete or final installation. Consult Steel Joist Institute Technical Digest No. 9 for information concerning 
safe handling and erection of steel joists and joist girders 
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| *Give Light and 
ER ple Will Find 
|. the Way? 
| Ela J. Baker 


lluminate your path with 
authentic reproduction lighting, 
handcrafted in the same manner, 
and of the same materials, as the 
originals. Choose from over 250 
chandeliers, sconces, porch 
lights and lamps in Arts & Crafts, 
Victorian and Neoclassic styles. 


Request our FREE 
68 page catalogue. 


REJUVENATION LAMP & FIXTURE CO. 


1100 S.E. Grand Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 97214 
(503) 231-1900 
Toll-free fax: 1-800-LAMPFAX (526-7329) 
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Letters 


Library as void 

Anyone who found the article on 
San Francisco Main Library (AR- 
CHITECTURE, July 1996, pages 80- 
91) incomprehensible, incomplete, 
incompetent, infuriating, or just 
plain confusing will be glad to know 
that those characteristics accurately 
reflect its subject. 

San Franciscans made it clear that 
they wanted space for books in mul- 
tiple languages, ages, sizes, and edi- 
tions, on every possible subject. They 
didn't get it. Instead, they found an 
empty atrium on opening day. 

To leave space in the center for 
the play of light, the new library has 
less shelf space than the old li- 
brary—thus negating the very rea- 
son for which it was built. And the 
city did not even bother to store, 
sell, or give away the books it could 
not accommodate—it just trucked 
them to the dump. And what do we 
get in return? A central, sunlit void, 
with dust motes shimmering in its 
emptiness, where we could have had 
hundreds of thousands of books. 
Pat Lamken 
San Francisco, California 


Insensitive in Cincinnati 

In your September issue, several 
new designs at the University of 
Cincinnati (page 55) were presented 
as “remedying insensitive 1960s and 
1970s development.” However, the 
building for offices dislocated by 
campus construction, which you at- 
tribute to Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill (SOM), was largely designed 
by Glaser Associates prior to a shot- 
gun marriage with SOM. The result- 
ing building with the SOM overlay 
is one of the least sensitive pieces of 
architecture on campus. The sealed 
building is quite inhospitable and 
makes a strong statement—perhaps 
that the university is an inhumane 
bureaucracy. 

Robert W. Dorsey, AIA 

Professor of Construction Science 
University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Although Frank Gehry’s new 
molecular sciences building for the 
University of Cincinnati is shown in 
a developmental phase, its design 
seems to rest on the mistaken idea 
that all one needs to do today is use 
bulbous, curvilinear forms and cre- 
ative architecture will result. It ap- 
pears to be the result of some 
low-grade internal explosion. Its ir- 
rationality is an in appropriate ex- 
pression of the rational science 
functions it would contain. 

I admire other examples of 
Gehry's work—the Disney Concert 
Hall in Los Angeles, for example— 
whose fantasy forms are totally in 
tune with its program. 

Architecture should express the 
character of its time. However, in 
such difficult times, creating mo- 
ments of harmony and order may 
be a more valuable contribution to 
the society we serve. 

James Ream, FAIA 
San Francisco, California 


Security or paranoia? 

I am dismayed to see ARCHITEC- 
TURE championing that most 
destructive stereotype of the archi- 
tect as control freak. In his article, 
“Halt: Who Goes There?" (ARCHI- 
TECTURE, September 1996, pages 
71-75), Thomas Vonier crosses the 
line between rational concern for 
the citizen’s welfare and overreach- 
ing governmental intrusion. 

A government (or profession) that 
says it can only fight terrorism and 
crime through the surrender of es- 
sential liberty or public control of 
private behavior is an institution 
that has itself surrendered the moral 
high ground, becoming indistin- 
guishable from those who would 
enslave us with terror. 

J. Gregory Wharton, Assoc. AIA 
Seattle, Washington 


Olympic oversight 

The Corporation for Olympic De- 
velopment in Atlanta (CODA) 
humbly accepts the silver medal 


awarded by your news report (AR- 
CHITECTURE, September 1996, 
pages 40-41) for the “progressive 
outlook” of our efforts. However, 
although many minor errors can be 
overlooked, one is large enough to 
require correction. Bradford McKee 
wondered why CODA would spend 
money on a small downtown plaza 
when poor neighborhoods like 
Summerhill (adjacent to the 
Olympic Stadium) went begging. 
While the plaza cost $250,000, 
$12.8 million was invested in Sum- 
merhill in the four years before the 
Olympics, including the construc- 
tion of 81 new affordable housing 
units. Since much of this success 
can be attributed to the efforts of 
the neighborhood itself, it would be 
a serious disservice to the people of 
Summerhill not to make this correc- 
tion. And since the error was used 
as a basis to impugn CODA’s agenda, 
the correction is more important. 
McKee is correct in stating that 
CODA fell short of realizing its am- 
bitious plans, however. Of the 67 
public space and art projects pro- 
posed by CODA in late 1993, only 
60 had been implemented in time 
for the Olympics. CODA plans to 
continue its program of public spaces 
and neighborhood redevelopment. 
If this happens, it may well be the 
real legacy of the 1996 Games. 
H. Randal Roark, AIA, AICP 
Director of Planning & Design 
Corporation for Olympic 
Development in Atlanta 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Hollow victory 

I don't think architects should go 
out and celebrate Ellerbe Becket's 
alleged victory in Paralyzed Veterans 
of America v. Ellerbe Becket (ARCHI- 
TECTURE, September 1996, page 
15). It is clear that if the owner or 
developer is found to be negligent, 
their lawyers will claim only the ar- 
chitect has the knowledge and capac- 
ity to implement ADA provisions. 
So hold onto your party hats be- 


cause this ride's not over yet. 

David Porter, АТА - 
Palm Beach Gardens, Florida 
Editors note: Indeed, the ride is just 
beginning. As reported last month, 
Ellerbe Becket has been sued by the 
U.S. Department of Justice for de- 
signing sports complexes with poor 
sightlines for wheelchair users in 
Boston; Portland, Oregon; Philadel- 
phia; Cleveland; Buffalo; and 
Washington, D.C. 


Learning from Las Vegas 

It seems Eric Anderson was misin- 
formed about the design of the 
School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Las Vegas (AR- 
CHITECTURE, October 1996, page 
33). Barton Myers Associates 
worked with local firm Swisher & 
Hall—not JMA/Lucchesi-Galati as 
Anderson stated. Swisher & Hall 
were responsible for meeting the 
budget and hired local cost consul- 
tants to monitor the project. To say 
that *Barton Myers's scheme was 
not responsive to the budget" is in- 
accurate and misleading. Anderson 
states that "the details relied on 
trade skills and specialties not read- 
ily available in the Las Vegas mar- 
ket,” although there was nothing 
exotic about either the construction 
materials or methods, certainly 
nothing beyond the capabilities of 
the Las Vegas building industry. I 
regret that the project was not com- 
pleted as originally conceived, but 
there were conditions and complica- 
tions that went well beyond the 
control of the design team. 

Barton Myers, FAIA 

Barton Myers Associates Architects 
Beverly Hills, California 


Corrections 

The photographs on pages 97, 100, 
101, and 103 of Yoshio Taniguchi's 
work in our October 1996 issue 
were taken by Toshiharu Kitajima. 
The photograph on page 105 is by 
Shigeru Ban. 
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for a demo of the 


B most advanced 


and versatile CAD 
software for 
architects. 
ArchiCAD inte- 
grates drafting, 
modeling ond bill 
of materials into 
ап intuitive, 
object-oriented 
solution for large 


and small firms. 


Compatible with 
Windows 95/NT, 
Mac 05 and your 
ENGINEER! 
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Represents 7 


Introducing 


Marlite 
Modules" 


ter talking to architects like you, we 
eated an entirely new commercial 
allcovering. Marlite Modules are 
/o-foot squares that easily install 
а richly detailed grid pattern. 
леу can be Stained Particleboard, 
ained Plywood or Faux Prints on 
edium Density Fiberboard (MDF). 
леу are an intriguing collection 
primary tints, clear finishes and 
arlite's faux finish in woodgrains 
id abstracts. Marlite Modules are 
e newest look of Marlite. Today. Call 
write to bring yourself up-to-date. 
arlite. 202 Harger St., Dover, 
hio 44622. (330)343-6621. 
ах: (330) 343-7296. 


"he tongue and grooved edges on each 
апе! fit tightly together to form the same 
1tersects found in expensive millwork. 


22 Marlite 


Today. 


Shown: Stained Particleboard. Orange 
Tint with Face Fastening Option. 
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Events 


Conferences 


CHARLESTON. "Facility Management 
in Historic Properties," March 6-8, 
1997, sponsored by the AIA. 
Contact: (202) 626-7482. 


DENVER. "The Client Connection," 
March 6-8, 1997, sponsored by the 
AIA. Contact: (202) 626-7482. 


Houston. “The Builder's Show,” Jan- 
uary 24-27, 1997, sponsored by the 
National Association of Home 

Builders. Contact: (202) 861-2191. 


oRLANDO. Home automation show, 
February 8-10, 1997, sponsored by 
the Home Automation Association. 
Contact: (203) 840-5658. 


Exhibitions 


Los ANGELES. “Paradise Cage: Kiki 
Smith and Coop Himmelblau,” 
through February 2, 1997, at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art. 
Contact: (213) 626-6222. 


miami. “Art and Design in the Mod- 
ern Age: Selections from the Wolf- 
sonian Collection,” through June 
30, 1997, at the Wolfsonian Mu- 
seum. Contact: (305) 531-6287. 


MiNNEAPOLIS. “Wild Design: Designs 
for the Wild, “ through January 5, 
1997, at the Walker Art Center. 
Contact: (612) 375-7600. 


new york. “A House for an Art 
Lover: Charles Rennie Mackintosh’s 
Masterpiece,” through February 8, 
1997, at the New York School of 
Interior Design. 

Contact: (212) 472-1500. 


SANTA BARBARA. "The Furniture of 
К.М. Schindler," through February 
2, 1997, at the University Art Mu- 
seum, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 

Contact: (805) 893-2951. 


SAN FRANCISCO. "Souvenirs of Savings: 
Miniature Bank Buildings from the 
Collection of Ace Architects," De- 
cember 12-February 25, 1997, at 
the San Francisco Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Contact: (415) 357-4000. 


WASHINGTON, DC. "An American Em- 
bassy in Berlin," through February 
23, 1997, at the National Building 
Museum. Contact: (202) 272-2448. 


"The Guastavino Company and the 
Technology of the Catalan Vault, 
1885-1962," through January 5, 
1997, at the Octagon. 

Contact: (202) 638-3221 


Competitions 


Design awards sponsored by the So- 
ciety for Environmental Graphic 
Design. Entries due January 17, 
1997. Student grant entries due 
December 31. 

Contact: (202) 638-0891. 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship. Appli- 
cation requests due January 3, 
1997, in writing to 52 Broad Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 02109. 


Design competition for a public 
square in Vail, Colorado. Submis- 
sions due January 6, 1997. 
Contact: (970) 479-2344. 


James Beard Foundation Awards for 
restaurant design and graphics. 
Deadline: January 31, 1997. 
Contact: (212) 627-2090. 


Wall Street cultural exchange com- 
petition, sponsored by the Van Alen 
Institute. Entries due January 31, 
1997. Contact: (212) 924-7000. 


“Vision, Medium, Culture,” young 
architect's forum for architects 10 
years or less out of school, spon- 
sored by the Architectural League. 
Deadline: February 7, 1997. 
Contact: (212) 753-1722. 
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Why Should You Read DI? 


1. To Reinvent Your Future 
2. To Redefine Your Goals 
3. To Realize Your Potential 


Subscribe today. Call 703/904-8065. 


December 1996 


JOSHUA WHITE 


News 


EXPERIENCE MUSIC PROJECT: Evokes curves, finishes, and strings of Hendrix’s guitars. 


Gehry to Rock Seattle 
With New Music Museum 


Imagine a three-dimensional, frag- 
mented guitar as envisioned by Pi- 
casso, painted electric colors, and 
blown up to the size of a block- 
long, multistory building. Such is 
the proposed design for the “Experi- 
ence Music Project” in Seattle. For- 
merly known as the Jimi Hendrix 
Museum, the project is being de- 
signed by Frank O. Gehry & Asso- 
ciates with local architects Loschky 
Marquardt and Nesholm. 

The new museum will sit on the 
eastern edge of Seattle Center, a cul- 
tural campus on downtown’s north 
side, the site of the 1962 World’s 
Fair. The 110,000-square-foot build- 
ing which will narrate the evolution 
of modern music, will comprise ex- 
hibition halls, an educational center, 
and a restaurant/nightclub with live 
music. Support spaces will be buried 
below grade. The project’s master- 
mind is Paul Allen, who cofounded 
Microsoft and is funding the mu- 
seum’s $60 million price tag. 

Although the life of Seattle-born 
Hendrix provided the initial inspi- 
ration, the project has expanded to 
highlight the connections between 
jazz, blues, rock-and-roll, hard rock, 
and today’s “alternative” music. The 
interior will include rooms designed 
like garages with roll-down doors, a 


reference to the fact that many of 
Seattle’s internationally known 
bands such as Soundgarden, Nir- 
vana, and Pearl Jam started out by 
practicing in garages and ware- 
houses. Still, an image of Hendrix’s 
face will be placed on the roof top 
looking down on the scene below. 

Gehry’s formal reference to a 
deconstructed guitar is particularly 
appropriate, as one of Hendrix’s sig- 
nature traits was to violently smash 
his instrument on stage. The build- 
ing’s mass is composed of fractured, 
but sinuous shapes reminiscent of 
guitar bodies. They will be clad in 
exotic finishes such as sparkling ter- 
razzo, ruby-colored stainless steel, 
and glass shingles possibly to be de- 
signed by glass artist Dale Chihuly. 
A ganglia of twisted fiber-optic ca- 
bles representing Hendrix’s broken 
guitar strings will sprout from the 
top of the building. 

Gehry incorporates the existing 
World’s Fair monorail, a fondly trea- 
sured relic of futuristic transporta- 
tion. The twin tracks plunge right 
through the building, whose bul- 
bous shapes part to accommodate 
the curving trajectory of the tubular 
metal train. Clearly, this is a mu- 
seum that knows how to have fun 
with its subject—Mark L. Hinshaw 


Mark Hinshaw writes on architecture 
for The Seattle Times. 
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AIA Board Member 
Named Editor of Record 


Last fall, Architectural Record was 
chosen over ARCHITECTURE to 
become the official AIA magazine. 
The deal, which is effective next 
month, is part of a “strategic al- 
liance” between the Institute and 
Record's publisher, McGraw-Hill. 
Now, the AIA has succeeded in plac- 
ing one of its own board members 
as editor of the magazine. After a 
search that queried British editors 
Peter Davey of Architectural Review 
and John Welsh of RIBA Journal, as 
well as Dallas Morning News archi- 
tecture critic David Dillon, Record 
Publisher Elaine Shusterman an- 
nounced in November that AIA Di- 
rector Robert A. Ivy Jr. would 
succeed former editor Stephen A. 
Kliment, who resigned in August. 

Ivy, 49, resigned from the AIA 
board on the date of the announce- 
ment. He had also been on the 
Institute’s payroll since January, 
serving as the AIA’s liaison to Record. 

Ivy’s career has straddled architec- 
ture and journalism. He formerly 
headed Dean Dale Dean and Ivy 
Architects in Jackson and Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, and ran his own 
firm in Columbus. Ivy has written 
for a variety of design publications, 
including ARCHITECTURE as a con- 
tributing editor; coproduced docu- 
mentary films on architecture; and 
written a book on the architect Fay 
Jones (AIA Press, 1992). 

Ivy will lead Record through its rein- 
carnation as an AIA organ. Plans call 
for a redesign by New York design 
firm Carbone Smolan Associates, as 
well as content changes to reflect the 
magazine’s new member-driven mis- 
sion. “Respected writers will appear 
alongside guest contributors, who 
will be broadened to include the en- 
tire readership,” Ivy maintains. “The 
magazine, which benefits from a sea- 
soned staff, will retain autonomy in 
all editorial matters." —.A. M. 
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News 


32 


Aviation Design Exhibited 
at Chicago’s Art Institute 


“Building for Air Travel: Architec- 
ture and Design for Commercial 
Aviation,” now on view at Chicago’s 
Art Institute, is the first major exhi- 
bition of aviation architecture and 
design by an art museum. It explores 
four aspects of air travel design — 
airports, airplane factories, airline 
interiors, and corporate imagery. 

Much of the show consists of pho- 
tomontages rendering each project 
in the same small photo, drawing, 
and text format. This approach im- 
plies a disconcerting equivalence be- 
tween Eero Saarinen’s classic TWA 
Terminal at New York’s Kennedy 
Airport and Siegel Diamond’s desul- 
tory air traffic control tower in Los 
Angeles (ARCHITECTURE, July 
1996, pages 96-101). 

Chicago architect Helmut Jahn’s 


TEAGUE now: Whale design for All Nippon Airlines (1993). 
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installation encircles the visitor with 
arched aluminum ribs, creating a 
sleek, Modernist pergola from 
which three-dimensional objects are 
suspended and through which two- 
dimensional pieces are viewed. 

Unfortunately, the overscaled pre- 
sentations of the many new airports 
currently under construction 
around the world overstate their im- 
portance. Their architecture seems 
less likely to inspire than many ear- 
lier examples in the exhibition. 

The show’s airline interiors and 
corporate imagery offer its greatest 
revelations. Who remembers that 
noted industrial designer Walter 
Dorwin Teague designed Boeing 
aircraft interiors as early as the 
1940s, and that his firm continues 
this work today? Or that architect 
Edward Larrabee Barnes designed 
Pan Am’s classic globe icon as part 
of a corporate identity package im- 


VERMA AS NSW 


TEAGUE THEN: Bocing interior (1949). 
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plemented during the mid-1950s? 
By limiting the exhibition to com- 
mercial air travel, curator John 
Zukowsky has curiously omitted the 
first two decades of aviation. In that 
seminal period, Le Corbusier and 
others appropriated the engineered 
forms that made powered flight 
possible into their polemical vision 
of Modern architecture. While the 
exhibit addresses the influence of 
19th- and early 20th-century rail- 
roads on early air travel structures, 
the obvious debt owed to aviation 
buildings by almost every other 
building type remains unexplored. 
The strong affinities between the 
work displayed here and concurrent 
Modern design remains a pregnant 
topic for future exhibitions. The 
show remains on display through 
January 5, 1997, in the Art Insti- 
tute’s Kisho Kurokawa gallery of ar- 
chitecture.—Edward Keegan 


BURLEY: “View in the Country Park, Frank 


Olmsted Captured by 
Three Photographers 


Over a century has passed since 
Frederic Law Olmsted designed the 
parks for which he became famous. 
Much has eroded in the interim, in- 
cluding the collective will to believe, 
as Olmsted did, that parks were a 
guarantee of health, happiness, and 
togetherness. What do we make of 
Olmsted’s achievement now, in the 
twilight of the 20th century? 

Phyllis Lambert, director of the 
Canadian Centre for Architecture 
(CCA) in Montreal, chose to pose 
that question with pictures. She in- 
vited three photographers—Robert 
Burley, Lee Friedlander, and Geof- 
frey James—to shoot not only the 
parks but also a selection of subdivi- 
sions, private estates, and cemeteries 
designed by the prolific Olmsted. 

The three artists worked for seven 


lin Park, Boston, Massachusetts.” 


years, visiting the 74 sites as often as 
they wished. The resulting archive 
totals nearly 1,000 images, 160 of 
which are included in “Viewing 
Olmsted,” an exhibition on view at 
the CCA through February 2, 1997. 
It occupies the third spot in the 
CCA's ongoing, five-part series, 
“The American Century.” 

Marking a departure for the CCA, 
the show is mounted without a sin- 
gle related drawing, plan, or ex- 
planatory text. The photographs 
hang on moss green walls, grouped 
according to project, not photogra- 
pher, with only Central Park and 
Brooklyn’s Prospect Park allotted 
rooms to themselves. 

Friedlander’s Olmsted is the pic- 
ture of abundance and in-your-face 
voluptuousness. Sensed as weight, 
heft, and erotic energy, trees fill 
Friedlander’s excited foregrounds, 
which play surrealistic tricks with 
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JAMES: “The Long Meadow, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York.” 


scale and proportion. A branch in 
Central Park looks to have twice the 
reach of any upstart skyscraper on 
its periphery. Without Olmsted, 
Friedlander might be saying, we'd 
be condemned to architecture. 
Where Friedlander sees plenti- 
tude, Geoffrey James sees empti- 
ness—haunted, weather-beaten 
stages possessed of immense dignity, 
to be commended for their en- 
durance. That gentlemanly vision is 
abetted by James’s use of the pano- 
ramic camera, which lends itself to 
austere, deadpan description. When 
he switches to an 8-by-10 to photo- 
graph Prospect Park, James puts 
himself into the picture, flattering 
Olmsted by responding to the pull of 
his pathways, the lure of his vistas. 
“Viewing Olmsted” would be 
heavy conceptual going without 
Burley, a Canadian, who shoots in 
color with a keen eye for pattern, 
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seasonal change, and Olmsted’s 
complex interweavings of bridges, 
fountains, and embankments with 
grass, mounds, and bark. Burley is 
also up for social comment. He de- 
picts people in groups, at play, or 
alone with their thoughts, cupped 
in Olmsted’s embrace. 

Though the content of the images 
is familiar, it is nearly impossible for 
“Viewing Olmsted” to be grasped 
whole. Even Central Park, Olm- 
sted’s most famous and identifiable 
creation, unfolds as a multiplicity of 
bits defying assembly. That’s both 
intentional and inevitable. Unlike 
buildings, landscapes will not per- 
mit iconic images, or as Friedlander 
points out: “I don’t think anyone is 
capable of doing the definitive Cen- 
tral Park.” It might be equally true 
to say that an exhibit of 160 photo- 
graphs cannot begin to define Olm- 


sted.—Adele Freedman 
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News 


Smith Group, Perkins & 
Will Acquire Firrns 


Merger mania continues to sweep 
the architectural community this 
fall, as large national firms strategi- 
cally expand by snapping up choice 
regional practices. 

In October, the Detroit-based A/E 
conglomerate Smith Group an- 
nounced plans to merge the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office of its subsidiary 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls with 
Keyes Condon Florance Architects, 
one of D.C.'s premier design firms. 
The merger, structured as a stock 
transaction, takes effect January 1, 
1997. The combined firm, 
KCF/SH&G, will employ 90 people, 
55 of them architects. SH&G Vice 
President Ted Sutherland will serve 
as regional office director, with KCF 
Senior Partner Colden Florance 
presiding as managing director and 
chair of a firmwide design commit- 
tee. The goal, Florance maintains, is 
to meld KCF's design talent with 
SH&G's capabilities in project deliv- 
ery. SH&G approached KCF as part 


of a planned expansion. "We want 
to excel in design," remarks Smith 
Group President Arnold Mikon. 
The division projects 1997 revenues 
of $10 million to $12 million. 

Also in October, architect Perkins 
& Will of Chicago acquired the 50- 
person Wheeler Group, a Min- 
neapolis-based architecture and 
interiors firm. The Wheeler pur- 
chase marks Perkins & Will's fifth 
expansion in the past year, having 
acquired Nix, Mann & Associates 
of Atlanta last year, and opening 
new offices in Miami and Los Ange- 
les. In the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, Perkins & Will earned 
fees of $16 million for interiors, to 
which Wheeler adds $3 million an- 
nually. Wheeler, who was 1995 
president of the American Society of 
Interior Designers, will oversee the 
interiors practice for all of Perkins 
& WAII's offices. “Irs going to be a 
good adventure," maintains 
Wheeler, "but it's going to be really 
different going from being an em- 
ployer for 20 years to being an em- 


ployee.” —8B.A. M. 


EIFS Debacle Continues, 
Contractors Uninsured 


Residential contractors insured by 
the Maryland Commercial Insur- 
ance Group are no longer covered 
for damage to houses clad in exterior 
insulation and finish systems (EIFS). 
The Baltimore-based company de- 
cided to exclude coverage of EIFS-re- 
lated work on new liability policies 
issued to residential general contrac- 
tors after November 1 and on poli- 
cies renewed after November 15 
following reports of water infiltration 
in EIFS-clad houses in New Hanover 
County, North Carolina (ARCHI- 
TECTURE, May 1996, pages 251- 
253). EIFS manufacturers contend 
water damage is the result of poor 
detailing and installation. However, 
critics believe the cladding systems 
are inherently flawed because they 
typically do not incorporate drainage 
provisions. "We're not trying to 
eliminate the use of EIFS," explains 
Maryland Casualty spokesperson 
Sarah Adams. "We're just trying to 
protect our builders." —A.C.S. 
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Important Information 


About Schuller Phenolic Foam Roof Insulation 
and Possible Steel Deck Corrosion 


rom January 1989 to February 1992, we pro- 

duced UltraGard® Premier, a glass mat faced 
phenolic foam roof insulation, which is no longer 
manufactured by us. 


Recent observations suggest that phenolic foam 
roof insulation contributes to the corrosion of 
steel roof decks. In extreme conditions, where 
insulation is wet or damaged, the corrosion re- 
action could progress to a point which could 
weaken or penetrate an area in the metal deck. 


Therefore, where evidence of wet or damaged 
phenolic insulation exists, or severe deck 
corrosion is observed, care should be taken in 
operating equipment, moving heavy loads and 
walking across the roof. 


*Schuller phenolic foam insulation was formerly manufactured and marketed by Manville® Roofing Systems. 


If you have Schuller* Phenolic Foam 


Insulation on your roof, please call us at 
1-800-345-9602 


SCHULLER 
Roofing Systems Division 


Schuller International, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5108, Denver, CO 80217 


1-800-345-9602 


Monday through Friday 


9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) 
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Four Projects to Show 
Energy Savings 


For the last 15 years, the Rocky 
Mountain Institute, a Snowmass, 
Colorado-based nonprofit organiza- 
tion, has furthered the cause of en- 
vironmental responsibility. Now the 
green think tank is trying to pro- 
mote energy efficient buildings by 
demonstrating that a greater invest- 
ment in design will reduce long- 
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term operating costs. The institute 
is proving this point by providing 
free technical support for energy ef- 
ficient design to the architects of 
four model projects. Participants will 
receive $20,000 worth of energy per- 
formance calculations by San Fran- 
cisco-based Eley Associates, an 
architecture firm that specializes in 
energy modeling. Although clients 
must pay higher design fees for 
projects such as these, the institute 


points out that operating costs will 
be lower over the life of the building. 
Three projects have already been 
chosen by the institute through a 
call for proposals: A 1.6 million- 
square-foot office tower in New 
York City designed by Fox & Fowle 
Architects (ARCHITECTURE, Au- 
gust 1996, page 50); a 275,000- 
square-foot state office building in 
Austin, Texas, by local firm Page 
Sutherland Page; and a 243,000- 


SCHOOL SECTION: Demonstrates interior daylight distribution. 


square-foot high school in Portland, 
Oregon, by BOORA Architects. 

In addition, the Rocky Mountain 
Institute and the U.S. General Ser- 
vices Administration may team up 
to develop a new courthouse. Rocky 
Mountain Institute Project Leader 
Gunnar Hubbard explains that the 
initiative “will put us in partnership 
with a range of clients, from the 
federal, state, and local arenas, as 
well as the private sector." —N. C. 


IF NOBODY PAID YOU 
FOR YOUR DRAWINGS 


It wouldnt be fair. In fact, it would be wrong. And like stealing drawings, stealing software is something that 
not only sacrifices your professional integrity but also could put you in a heap of legal trouble. Bringing copied 
software into the workplace is a crime punishable with up to 5 years in prison or a $250,000 fine. So, prevent 


damaging your reputation by bringing the same set of ethics to your software as you do to your work. 
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News 


Koolhaas Designs 
New York Gallery 


Dutch architect Rem Koolhaas en- 
tered the U.S. architectural scene 
this year with a vengeance. Follow- 
ing the hyperactive promotion of 
his 1,300-page book, S,M,L,XL, 
Koolhaas won the coveted commis- 
sion to master plan entertainment 
giant MCA's 415-acre Universal Stu- 
dios complex in Los Angeles. Vanity 
Fair included the architect in its 
1996 Hall of Fame, alongside such 
luminaries as Christopher Reeve, 
Muhammad Ali, and the cast of 
"Rent." And in October, the archi- 
tect completed his first project in 
this country, the Lehmann Maupin 
Gallery in New York City's SoHo 
district, undertaken with local firm 
Kapell and Kostow Architects. 

It figures that the 52-year-old ar- 
chitect's first completed stateside 
work would be in Manhattan; 
Koolhaas first received recognition 
in this country for his 1978 paean 
to the Big Apple, Delirious New 
York. Although the new 3,500- 


square-foot storefront gallery merits 
the addition of an *XS" category in 
the architect’s monograph, Kool- 
haas was not daunted by its limited 
square footage and budget. “We are 
interested in architecture at all 
scales. It was interesting for me to 
do something really small," the ar- 


LEHMANN MAUPIN GALLERY: Koolhaas's renovation of SoHo warehouse. 


chitect maintains, adding that the 
Lehmann Maupin Gallery is a work 
in progress and he will be consulted 
on each new gallery installation. 
Indeed, showcasing the austere 
gallery's progressive exhibitions, in- 
cluding works by artists such as Jeff 
Koons and David Salle, seemed 
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PENN 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


Ella Warren Shafer Miller Professor of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture at the University of Pennsylvania 
invites applications and nominations for the Ella Warren Shafer Miller 
Professor of Architecture, to be appointed as a Professor or Associate 
Professor of Architecture, with tenure. The University seeks an out- 
standing practitioner in architecture, who has a distinguished record of 
teaching. This individual will be expected to take a formative role in 
design education in the Department, while maintaining his or her 


professional practice. Nominations and applications should be submit- 
ted before December 31, 1996 to: 


Miller Chair Search Committee 
Department of Architecture 
207 Meyerson Hall 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY /AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 
WOMEN AND MINORITY CANDIDATES ARE ENCOURAGED TO APPLY 


JENNIFER KROGH PHO 


Master of Architecture, Second Professional Degree 


FLORENCE 


чыг 
‚йч 


А TWO-SEMESTER PROGRAM 


in design, including courses in history and theory, 
is open to qualified students with a first professional 
degree in architecture. Obtain a second degree while 
studying in historic Florence and the rich artistic and 
cultural heritage of Europe. Financial assistance 
available 


For Information Contact: 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
School of Architecture 
Graduate Programs 
103 Slocum Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13244-1250 
315-443-1041 


or 


Division of International 
Programs Abroad (DIPA) 
119 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse, NY 13244-4170 
315-443-9417 
1-800-235-3472 


SLIDING WALLS: Subdivide interior for installations. 


foremost in the architect’s mind. It 
is questionable, however, whether 
budget or esthetics motivated Kool- 
haas's architectural reticence. The 
gallery's most notable feature is a pair 
of 16-foot-high walls, supported on 
rollers, which can be moved across 


the width of the gallery to divide it 


into two smaller spaces. Plywood 
floor and ceiling panels are remov- 


able. These features make the gallery, 


according to cofounder David 
Maupin, “extremely adaptable to a 
variety of needs." For instance, in 
"Moving Structures," the first show 
at the gallery, a floor panel has been 


ARTSCHWAGER ELEVATOR: Installed (center) inside loft with cast-iron columns. 


removed for the temporary installa- 
tion of a sculpture by artist Топу 
Oursler. An oversized apple rests on 
an exposed joist; eerie voices and 
red light emanate from the opening 
in the floor. 

What appears to be the gallery's 
most interesting architectural ges- 


ture, a mock elevator accompanied 
by ascending and descending voices, 
is actually just another temporary 
installation by artist Richard 
Artschwager. In creating a simple, 
flexible container for art, Koolhaas 
allows the art to literally upstage the 
architecture. ——J/Ved Cramer 


Designing with Light Polygal Polycarbonate Structured Sheet 


LaGuardia Airport 
New York City NY 


Polygal Solar Grade 
PCSS offers aesthetic 
beauty, energy conserva- 
tion, light transmission, 
solar gain or reflection, 
and doesn't contribute 
to flame spread or toxic 
fumes. It's a superior 
alternative to glass 


_ for roof windows, 
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tints in widths up to 

82 inches. Even special 
order colors are available. 
Lengths limited only by 
shipping constraints. 
Ten year limited warranty. 


POLYCARBONATE STRUCTURED SHEET 
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MARCUS GARVEY commons: Housing in West Oakland, California, by Pyatok. 


Chicago Conference 
Targets HUD Reforms 


Less than two years after the U.S. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) seized control 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, 


a group of 17 national and local ex- 


perts on public housing gathered in 
Chicago for a day-long conference 
titled "Sheltered By Design." The 
October 22 conference marked the 
opening of an eponymous exhibit 
cosponsored by the Chicago Archi- 
tecture Foundation. Both the sym- 
posium and exhibition were based 


on a 1995 series of articles by 
Chicago Tribune architecture critic 
Blair Kamin that examined the state 
of public housing in the city. 
Keynote speaker Marc Weiss, spe- 
cial assistant to HUD Secretary 
Henry G. Cisneros, discussed nu- 
merous recent examples of HUD 


DEAS 


public housing that demonstrate the 
agency's recently adopted New Ur- 
banist affiliation. Weiss argued for a 
“Where’s Waldo?” paradigm, blend- 
ing public housing seamlessly into 
the surrounding city fabric. But cu- 
riously, many of the examples he 
cited, including Detroit’s Victoria 
Park, Cleveland’s Central Com- 
mons, and the South Bronx’s Char- 
lotte Gardens, all suffer from an 
odd discontinuity of scale, substitut- 
ing the loose spatial patterns of sub- 
urbia for the tightly defined streets 
indigenous to urban quarters. 
Oakland-based architect Michael 
Pyatok delivered a sharply worded 
diatribe lamenting the priority of 
federal investment in sticks and 
bricks over jobs and education. Pya- 
tok noted that the quest for mixed- 
income development in today’s 
public housing constitutes a double 
standard. Since homogenous afflu- 
ent suburbs are considered generally 
successful communities, why is eco- 
nomic diversity considered so neces- 


sary in urban locales? 
Gayle Epp, a Boston-based plan- 


Where, exactly, do ideas 
come from? Many say 
from nature. Or perhaps 
more specifically, the 
forest. After all, it gives us 
wood; warm, wondrous 
and, most importantly, 


ning consultant for public housing, 
emphasized that residents must be 
included as “informed decision 
makers.” Meanwhile, Martha Mar- 
shall, a Chicago public-housing ac- 
tivist, assailed the panel’s organizers 
for not including a single resident of 
public housing on the dais. Archi- 
tect Chris Lee, of Johnson & Lee, 
who is planning the redevelopment 
of Chicago’s Henry Horner Homes 
and Cabrini-Green projects, noted 
of the 175 person audience, “I 
counted 11 black faces in here.” 

The conference sent the clear mes- 
sage that the work of transforming 
the face of public housing in the 
United States is just beginning. “Ar- 
chitecture is not the silver bullet,” 
Kamin maintains. “But while archi- 
tecture cannot solve social problems 
by itself, it surely can be part of the 
solution.” The exhibition, which 
will move to Washington’s National 
Building Museum next year, re- 
mains on view at the Chicago Ar- 
chitecture Foundation’s Santa Fe 
Building gallery through February 
7, 1997.—Edward Keegan 


Chirac Announces Plans 
for New Museum in Paris 


Seventeen months into his adminis- 
tration, French President Jacques 
Chirac has announced plans for his 
first major architectural grand projet. 
Just as Georges Pompidou created 
the Pompidou Center, Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing the Orsay Museum, 
and François Mitterrand the Louvre 
pyramids, Chirac is commissioning 
the Museum of Civilizations and 
Early Art. This institution will oc- 
cupy a prestigious central site in 
Paris, directly across the Seine from 
the Eiffel Tower, in the Passy wing 
of the soon-to-be-renovated Palais 
de Chaillot. This quasi-Fascistic, 
double-winged building was erected 
for the 1937 Paris Exposition. 

A 12-member presidential com- 
mission will develop the architec- 
tural program and expects to 
announce an international design 
competition toward the end of 1997. 
The 31,000-square-meter museum 
will likely include spaces for perma- 


nent collections, temporary exhibits, 


a video archive, library, auditorium, 
and research laboratories for anthro- 
pology, prehistory, and ethnology. 
It will unite the collections of the 
Museum of African and Oceanic 
Arts with the ethnology section of 
the Museum of Man. 

The proposed museum will finally 
give “early art its just place in the 
museums of France,” says Chirac, 
who has long opposed the near ex- 
clusion of non-Western art at the 
Louvre, which shows only European 
work through 1840 and Greek and 
Egyptian antiquities. Heralding the 
museum’s projected opening in 
2001, Chirac has ordered a large- 
scale installation in the Louvre’s 
Salle des Sessions to preview 150 to 
200 of the civilization museum’s 
most impressive pieces. 

Opponents of Chirac’s plan have 
criticized the breakup of the Mu- 
seum of Man into disjointed parts 
and have raised arguments about 
the value of art versus cultural arti- 
facts. Nevertheless, the project is 
proceeding, its architectural impact 
yet unknown.—Sarah Amelar 


WELL NEVER RUN OUT OF TREES 


renewable. In fact, in 
recent years, trees were 
replanted in North America 
at the rate of nearly 6.5 
million a day. So now the 
question is, can your 
imagination keep up? 
To learn more about the 
advantages of 

wood, fax for 

our brochure, 

503-224-3934. WOOD WORKS” 
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Tommy Hilfiger Store 
Los Angeles, California 
Allan Greenberg, Architect 


Tommy Hilfiger, the fashion de- 
signer famous for preppy clothing, is 
Opening a new store on Rodeo Drive 
in Beverly Hills. In keeping with his 
conservative chic, Hilfiger commis- 
sioned architect Allan Greenberg to 
design the 24,000-square-foot 
building on a site west of Richard 
Meier’s Museum of Television and 
Radio (ARCHITECTURE, November 
1996, pages 100-107). 

Like Meier's museum, Green- 
berg’s store will be clad in light-col- 
ored masonry and organized around 
a rotunda. But the similarities end 
there. Greenberg punctuates his 
two-story, Doric facades with pedi- 
ments and arched windows. On the 
second floor, terraces will be shaded 
by bougainvillea-planted pergolas. 

While inspired by 19th-century 
shopping arcades and greenhouses, 
Greenberg rendered the facades in a 
thoroughly contemporary material: 
fiber-reinforced concrete. The store’s 
interior is organized on a nine- 
square plan with a domed stairwell 
at its center.— WV. С. 
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Auto 


or Windows- 37 


The 
CAD 
Standard 


Prices include extras 
money can't buy. 


What makes AutoCAD? LT so attractive isn't just the price, 
it's that it comes with peace of mind built in. Based on the 
industry standard, AutoCAD? it's the only one of its kind 
that allows you to share files quickly and accu y with 
nearly 1.8 million AutoCAD and AutoCAD LT users world- 
wide. That means you can communicate ideas and iterations 
with just about anyone in the industry, whether they're 
clients, contractors or partners. You can't buy that kind of 
access, but you can get it free with AutoCAD LT. And when 
you do, you can rest assured you're investing in a product 
line that will grow as your business grows. So don't wait. 
The sooner you put AutoCAD LT to work for you, the sooner 


you'll see just how invaluable our extras really are. 


New AutoCAD LT for Windows? 95 


Designed or Provides all the benefits of Windows 95  Microsofe 
and Office" 95 compliance, including 

wieso Windows NT" support. Based on AutoCAD لا‎ 

Windows'95 R13. Powerful CAD tools such as NURBS Compatible 


curves, advanced geometry and complex linetypes. Plus set-up 
wizards, a property painter and real-time pan and zoom make 
it easier than ever to use. 


AutoCAD LT for Windows® 3.1 


If you're not yet ready for the move to Windows 95, you can 
still reap the benefits of AutoCAD LT for Windows 3.1 (formerly 
known as AutoCAD LT Release 2) at a new low price. Based on 
AutoCAD R11 and R12. 


True AutoCAD Compatibility 


A Other CAD packages claim to read and write 
.DWG, but in reality they can only translate it. 
AutoCAD 1Т% native .DWG file format means 
that you can share files without worry. No long 
waits as your files load, no ballooning file sizes 
and no translation errors. 


AutoCAD 


COMPATIBLE 
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Pariser Platz 3 
Berlin, Germany 
Frank O. Gehry & Associates 


A new building by Frank Gehry 
breaks ground this month on the 
Pariser Platz in Berlin, on a site to 
the east of the Brandenberg Gate, 
and adjacent to Moore Ruble 
Yudell’s United States Embassy (AR- 
CHITECTURE, April 1996, pages 
131-137). Gehry’s 215,000-square- 


foot building incorporates apart- 
ments and the Berlin headquarters 
of the DG Bank. 

Local design codes, intended to 
preserve Berlin’s prewar character, 
dictate the architect’s conservative 
limestone Pariser Platz and Behren- 
strasse facades with their regular 
window openings. These regula- 
tions, however, do not extend to the 
bank interior, where Gehry inserted 
a sculptural, steel-clad conference 


room within a 200-by-80-square- 
foot atrium with an undulating glass 
ceiling and floor. A steel-and-glass 
rooftop lounge curves around the 
southern end of the atrium. 

The building rises from five stories 
on the square to 10 on its opposite, 
southern face. Forty residential 
units are stacked at the south end of 
the building and are separated from 
the office block by a toplit gallery 
with a reflecting pool.—N. С. 


FLASHING/WEEP HOLE SYSTEMS ARE AN 
INDUSTRY STANDARD... 
SO HOW COME THEY OFTEN DON'T WORK? 
EVER HEAR OF A 
MORTAR-CLOGGED WEEP HOLE? 
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oppings from 5' high test wall 


ar Net 


e Catches and suspends mortar 
droppings above weep holes 
so weeps stay open 

© Unique shape and 90% open 
plastic mesh prevent mortar 
damming so moisture easily 


Patent #5230189 ics d passes to weeps 
агайин New 2" thick Mortar Net™ Green 
made from 100% recycled plastic 


For Technical Data, A Free Sample Kit or to order The Mortar Net™ 


CALL 1-800-664-6638 


FAX 1-800-673-3494 
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Every Dock 
Needs A Lift 


THIS — OR — THIS 


Avoid back injuries 
and increase 
productivity 

If you don't have a loading 
dock or your dock is too 
high or too low, you need a 
versatile Advance Superdok. 
Call 1-800-THE DOCK for 
FREE information. 


E „алс LIFTS 


Advance Lifts, Inc., 701 Kirk Road, St. Charles, IL 60174 (630) 584-9881 
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1963 Fender Stratocaster 


DPIC Innovation Highlights 
In 1971 DPIC was founded, introducing contractual 


limitation of liability, professional liability education 


credit programs, and early reporting incentives. 


Contract review course 1981 


It was different by design. 


nce in a great while, an innovation comes along that 
changes the way we do things forever. It just takes the 


vision to see ordinary things in extraordinary new ways. 


That innovative spirit is alive and well at DPIC, the 
professional liability insurance company that's different by 
design. The electric guitar inspired a whole new level of 
musical expression, and that expression changed the way 
we look at our world. DPIC’s visionary approach has 


inspired an entire industry and changed it for good. 


Looking for better ways to help professionals— architects, 

engineers, lawyers and CPAs—limit risk and operate more 
profitably is what DPIC is all about. That’s what makes us 
different by design. 


Mediation Works! incentive program 1988 Partnering incentive 1993 


1974 Cost of Defense deductible option 
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The Professional Liability Specialist 
of the Orion Capital Companies 


Design Professionals Insurance Company * Security Insurance Company of Hartford * The Connecticut Indemnity Company 
A.M. Best Rating: A (Excellent) © 1996 DPIC Companies, Inc. * Photo courtesy of Gruhn Guitars Inc. 


TeamCaver project insurance 1987 1989 Split limits option 


DPIC Companies, Inc. 
2959 Monterey-Salinas Hwy. 
Monterey, CA 93940-0997 
800.227.4284 

info@dpic.com 
http://www.dpic.com 


In Canada: 

Security Insurance Company of Hartford 
800.565.6038 

info@tor.dpic.com 
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Protest 


An ungainly arena replaces 
an historic stadium, and 
architectural integrity is lost. 
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ARENA'S TWO FACES: Arena's Broad Street facade (top) rivals south facade (bottom) for sheer banality. 


Ellerbe Becket Replays 
Sports Formula in Philly 


Ellerbe Becket's new CoreStates 
Center in Philadelphia looks as if it 
was lifted off the drawing board of 
an overeager first-year architecture 
student and beamed down into a 
parking lot next to Interstate 95. 
The center has all the latest, trendi- 
est moves—a sweeping curve here, a 
vault there, and a glass parallelo- 
gram— poorly amalgamated into a 
clumsy alien mothership of a build- 
ing. Its brick-clad corners appear 
tacked onto the edges, as if someone 
drove in from Independence Mall 
at the last minute shouting: "This is 
Philadelphia! We gotta have brick!" 
These elements are common among 
many of Ellerbe's new arenas (AR- 
CHITECTURE, February 1995, page 
47), and we can expect to see more 
of them in cities from Buffalo to 


Bangkok through the year 2000. 
Located next to CoreStates Spec- 
trum arena (1967), and across Patti- 
son Avenue from Veterans football 
stadium (1972), the new arena for 
ice hockey and basketball is the lat- 

est link in a 100-acre sports complex 
on Philadelphia's south side. An 
ambitious master plan called for 
linking the new arena to the Spec- 
trum with a massive entertainment 
complex—the nation’s first sports 
mall. But the mall awaits funding, 
most likely forever. 

CoreStates Center caters to the 
fans, but not the city. The arena is 
the first with interactive video 
screens along the concourses, where 
fans call up great moments in local 
sports history just by touching a 
screen. Its 21,000 seats—only 3,000 
more than the teams’ former home 
in the Spectrum—are the type that 
count: 14 club boxes, two super- 


boxes, and 126 luxury suites will 
help pay the premium salaries of the 
players and line the owners’ pockets. 

The new arena tries—but fails—to 
fill the shoes of a legend. Grand JFK 
Stadium, originally Philadelphia 
Municipal Stadium, opened on this 
site in 1926. The horseshoe-shaped 
open-air complex hosted the annual 
Army-Navy football game from 
1936 to 1979, and numerous out- 
door concerts, including LiveAID 
(1985), the fund-raiser to aid 
Ethiopian famine victims. 

The elegantly proportioned, 
100,000-seat complex proved the 
futility of designing lasting build- 
ings for sports; it was summarily de- 
stroyed to make room for Ellerbe 
Becket’s ugly behemoth in 1992. 
Fifty or 70 years hence, CoreStates 
Center may suffer a similar obsoles- 
cence. Philadelphians should be so 
lucky.—Heidi Landecker 
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A ш one piece, forged brass with 
shielded anti-squirt angle stream 
to prevent contamination. 


Rounded Front Bowl- 

achieves total barrier free 
design with a streamlined, 
ultra-modern look. 
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“Hands-Off” Sensor- 
electronically turns 
water on and off 
with built-in vandal 
safeguards. 


In-line Strainer- 
located on the inlet side of the 
valve to provide protection from large 
debris and contaminants. 
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experts specify Haws drinking fountains 
and water coolers. And it’s not just our 


stunning looks and innovative designs. 


“Hi-Lo” dual u 
meets the Amer: 
With Disabilitie 


It's what's below the surface that really 
makes Haws the superior choice for 


today and well into the future. 


Temperature Controlled 
Water- adjustable 
thermostat controls 


temperature of 
storage water at 50? F. 


Environment Friendly 
Refrigerant- R-134a with 
long life refrigeration system 
completely sealed after deep 
evacuation, dehydration, 
and pressure testing. 


Compressor- with lifetime 
lubrication. Built-in overload 


protection, five-year 
Fava 


warranty. 
P.O. Box 1999 * Berkeley, CA 94701-1499 
Phone: 510-525-5801 * FAX: 510-528-2812 
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Expand Architects’ 
Leadership 
The profession must shed narrow, 


discipline-bound thinking to 
influence public policy. 


ow can architects assume more influ- 
H ential roles in society? Although lead- 

ership has been explored in nearly 
5,000 trade books and untold popular writ- 
ings, the process of wielding influence is still 
hazy and paradoxical. After all, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King were charis- 
matic, persuasive leaders, but so were Benito 
Mussolini and Adolf Hitler. Effective uses of 
authority can harm as well as benefit society. 

More ambiguities arise when you factor in 
the domain of leaders’ influence. Consider 
Jane Jacobs and Peter Eisenman, leaders 
within the fields of city planning and archi- 
tecture. Jacobs’ 1961 book, The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities, affected citizens 
and policymakers as well as city planners and 
designers, while Eisenman’s influence rests 
primarily with architects. Can Jacobs and 
Eisenman be considered equally valid leaders, 
or does leadership imply a broad con- 
stituency? I maintain that the highest forms 
of leadership also engage a wide following. 
But architects are particularly disadvantaged 
in attracting such an audience because con- 
cerns about the designed environment are al- 
most entirely absent from popular discourse. 

For example, although about half of all 
U.S. senators are attorneys, not one is an ar- 
chitect. The public recognizes that laws make 
our collective life possible but is apparently 
unaware of the role of the designed environ- 
ment in our quality of life, and even our sur- 
vival, as a nation. How might architects 
expand the sphere of their influence and fo- 
cus the public’s attention on the designed en- 
vironment? Understanding what leadership 
is—and is not—is a crucial first step. 

The concept of leadership was most 
clearly articulated in 1869 by an English sci- 
entist, Sir Francis Galton, who proposed that 
leaders inherit a personality and appearance 
that commands respect. So accepted was this 
“great man” theory that it was not until the 
1930s that people began to conceive more 
democratic relationships between leaders and 
their followers. In his acclaimed 1978 book, 


Leadership, James MacGregor Burns, who 
has written extensively about U.S. political 
figures, differentiates intellectual leadership 
from that which relies on having an important 
role or title. Intellectual leadership—which 
can be provided by popular songwriters or 
storytellers as well as by academics and politi- 
cians—is the ability to bring about personal 
and political change through the clarity of 
one’s thinking. 

The architect’s role in society has changed 
over time. Before the Enlightenment, artisans 
were obliged to realize the visions of mon- 
archs and priests. This servile relationship was 
disrupted when authority was democratized 
and artisans began to position themselves as 
“geniuses” with inherent talents. Unfortu- 
nately, the concept of inherited specialness re- 
sulted in an avant-garde that was adversarial 
to mainstream values. Walter Gropius led this 
role transformation by challenging histori- 
cism and government authority while empha- 
sizing the designer’s autonomy. Gropius’s 
Bauhaus sanctified the talented (and typically 
white male) designer by framing stylistic pref- 
erences as “objective” criteria for good design, 
and then berating the public’s inability to rec- 
ognize these esoteric principles. 

The chasm opened at the Bauhaus be- 
tween architects and the public remains to- 
day. Practitioners frequently talk about the 
need for “educating” clients, and academics 
often complain that university administrators 
do not “understand” design. This holier- 
than-thou attitude precludes the possibility 
for leadership, since leaders and followers 
must be linked by mutual purpose. Even 
though many architects use more collabora- 
tive forms of management among them- 
selves, a self-imposed gap between architects 
and the public limits the domain of our in- 
fluence. This separation is further aggravated 
since the actual users of buildings are typi- 
cally not involved in the design process. 

A few architects, like Harvey Gantt, who 
served as mayor of Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, and former U.S. Representative Dick 
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What did your plotter keep you from today? 


The HP DesignJet 750C Plus and 
HP DesignJet 700 CAD Printers 


Don't let a plotter slow you down. At about 4 
minutes per D-size page, the HP DesignJet 750C 
Plus and 700 let you plot quickly, and move on. 
Productivity-enhancing features offer seamless 
support for an entire network of users. They 
both print in true 600 dpi monochrome. And the 
color HP DesignJet 750C Plus has anew mode 
for precise color line drawings that brings you 
the print quality you expect from HP. They’re 
available at a starting price of just $4,495, which 
includes a one year on-site warranty. For more 
information or the name of your local HP demo 
dealer, call 1-800-851-1170, Ext. 2198' or visit 
our website at http://www.hp.com/info/2198. 
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Opinion 


Swett (D-N.H.), have achieved political 
prominence through the breadth of their 
concerns. (Gantt and Swett both ran unsuc- 
cessfully for U.S. Senate this year.) However, 
for the most part, practitioners are unable to 
apply their craft to such urgent socioecologi- 
cal concerns as homelessness and inadequate 
housing, environmental degradation, and the 
safety of our city streets. Many architects 
serve the interests of real estate investors, 
their practices reflecting a contractual model 
of commerce rather than the principled loy- 
alty of guardianship. 

Architectural educators suffer from the 
same deficit, as pointed out by the Carnegie 
Foundation’s 1996 report on architecture 
education. Authors Ernest Boyer and Lee 
Mitgang recommend that student design 
problems should “routinely include such mat- 
ters as safer streets, promoting mass transit 
instead of cars, and creating inviting gather- 
ing places that foster community instead of 
social isolation.” In my memory, such prob- 
lems—often characterized as idealistic—have 
long been on students’ drawing boards. For 
instance, students have presented countless 
proposals that preserve the character of small 
towns to the applause of local officials in my 
community, while these same officials con- 
tinue to approve developments that will 
destroy the area’s cohesiveness. Perhaps pro- 
ject-related discussions are ineffective because 
they focus on problem-solving, not a funda- 
mentally changed socioecological outlook. 

I propose that intellectual leadership— 
leadership that transforms values and behav- 
iors—is necessary to bridge that gap between 
architects and the public while inserting en- 
vironmental concerns into popular discourse. 
Intellectual leadership involves “why-to” 
thought processes that are socially critical, 
holistic, and multidimensional, rather than 
the “how-to” problem-solving that domi- 
nates architectural practice and education. 

Like everyone else, architects often mis- 
take any exceptional performance for intel- 


lectual leadership. As I have defined it, 


CALIFORNIA 


4 ARCHITECTURE 


Reyner Banham 


A CRITIC WRITES 


Essays by Reyner Banham 

Mary Banham, Paul Barker, Sutherland 
Lyall, & Cedric Price, Editors 
“Banham’s special skill was to 
take objects that we otherwise 
might take for granted and to 
open our eyes and minds to 
their visual and cultural 
associates." 


—Sir Norman Foster, Foster Associates 
$39.95 hardcover, 32 illustrations 


Marc Treib & Dorothée Imbert 


GARRETT ECKBO 


Modern Landscapes for Living 

In this elegant and detailed study that includes more than 
100 of Eckbo’s designs, Treib examines the aesthetic 
formation of Eckbo’s manner, and by implication the 
broader field of landscape architecture since the 1930s, 
while Imbert writes about Eckbo’s social vision. 

$39.95 hardcover, 125 b/w & 25 color illustrations 


Thomas S. Hines 


WILLIAM 
FAULKNER 
AND THE 


TANGIBLE PAST 


The Architecture of 
Yoknapatawpha 

Hines assesses the impact of the 
built environment on 
Faulkner's consciousness. 

“This jewel of a book is a 
pleasure to read." 


—wNarciso С. Menocal, author of Architecture as Nature 
$35.00 hardcover, 99 b/w & 10 color illustrations 


Sam Davis 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


Sam Davis provides an accessible analysis concerning the 
design of dignified, affordable housing for those not 
served by the private sector, and how that housing fits 
comfortably into our communities. 

$30.00 hardcover, 111 illustrations 


Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer 


ACCENTS AS WELL AS 
BROAD EFFECTS 


Writings on Architecture, Landscape, and the 
Environment, 1876-1925 

Selected and Edited by David Gebhard 

While highly regarded for her 1888 biography of the 
architect Henry Hobson Richardson, Van Rensselaer's 
lesser known writings provide a rare view of the architec- 


ture of turn-of-the-century America. 
$45.00 hardcover, 29 illustrations 


At bookstores or order 1-800-822-6657 
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intellectual leadership focuses on uplifting 
the mindset of a substantial constituency, 
not on being a central figure among a small 
group of special private interests. In archi- 
tects’ case, intellectual leadership would facil- 
itate citizens’ understanding of —and 
struggle against—the inequalities embedded 
in the making of places, such as locating the 
biggest corporations with the best jobs in ar- 
eas where there is no public transportation, 
which effectively excludes people who don’t 
own private cars. 

While designing and constructing build- 
ings necessarily involves architects in com- 
merce, an intellectually expansive profession 
would assume guardianship of the higher 
ideals of placemaking, which includes en- 
abling and facilitating the public—not just a 
particular client—in building healthy, safe 
communities. David Orr, an ecologist who 
has written books on environmental respon- 
sibility, puts it this way: “The process of de- 
sign and construction is an opportunity for a 
community to deliberate over the ideas and 
ideals it wishes to express and how these are 
rendered into architectural form.” 

Since practice and academia are en- 
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its own organizational procedures, reflecting 
the best practices of socially uplifting influ- 
ence. Such a group, for instance, might begin 
as an informal conversation on the Internet. 
Depending on how efforts were framed, a 
more formalized group might be sponsored 
by a foundation offering support in such ar- 
eas as leadership, environment, or commu- 
nity participation and citizenship. 

I can't think of a better time for architects 
to step forward and engage the public in a 
dialogue on socioecological issues. Most peo- 
ple are reminded daily of unmet human 
needs in the face of capital shortages, popula- 
tion spiral, environmental degradation, and 
heightened violence and greed. Public life is 
increasingly compromised by the need for all 
sorts of high- and low-tech security devices 
owing to the lack of civility among disaf- 
fected persons. And our mobility may soon 
be restricted by this increasing control and 
the rising cost of energy. 

Since the designed environment—the in- 
tentional patterning of human activity on 
Earth—is at the heart of these issues, archi- 
tects are in a vital position to spearhead intel- 
lectual leadership. To paraphrase David 
O'Fallon, director of the Minnesota Center 
for the Arts in Minneapolis, whose love for 
the arts equals his passion for nature: We 
now live almost totally in the designed envi- 
ronment, changing over several generations 
from spots of civilization surrounded by 
wilderness to spots of wilderness engulfed by 
civilization. 

As stewards of the environment, architects 
are urgently needed as intellectual leaders who 
might help formulate new visions of place, 
and clarify the actions that will preserve the 
nation's quality of life for generations to 
come.—Sharon E. Sutton 


Sharon E. Sutton, FAIA, is a professor of archi- 
tecture and urban planning at the University of 
Michigan. She studied leadership while partici- 
pating in the W.K. Kellogg National Fellow- 
ship Program. 


Reinforced concrete . . . the 
cost effective solution for 
public complexes. 


State-of-the-art, conventional reinforced concrete construction tech- 
niques provide many design and structural solutions for large public com- 


plexes. High strength, longer spans, less columns, forming flexibility and 
minimal operation disruption are all 
important capabilities that allow for more 
efficient design and easier construction of 
massive structures. These reinforced con- 
T Лэн Tee Wem crete advantages all result in lower costs 
Care Center, Lafayette, LA compared to other framing systems. 
Additional benefits of reinforced concrete . . . superior durability, lower 
maintenance, better wind-load resistance . . . reinforced concrete 
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provides the most cost effective solutions for large public and риу 
institutional projects. 

Find out more about reinforced concrete construction at 
these two public complexes. Call or fax for this new Case 
History Report No. 50 from CRSI. It's Free! 


CRSI Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
933 N. Plum Grove Road 
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RICHARD BRYANT/ARCAID 


ог an architect, the task of designing one’s own house is so fraught with 
Fs and risk that many architects simply occupy an existing structure 
for which they take neither design credit nor blame. The house built by an 
architect from the ground up represents a particular design challenge and oppor- 
tunity, but when finished, offers no place to hide. The freestanding house is 
more difficult than a tattoo to erase from one's reputation. It had better be good. 
Architectural history is marked with houses designed by architects for 


themselves—John Soane's London townhouse (1808-1837, pictured above), 


Architects’ Own Houses 


Victor Horta’s house and studio in Brussels (1898), and Konstantin Melnikov’s 
house of interpenetrating cylinders in Moscow (1929). But it was really the new 
architectural frontier of the American suburb, opened by the streetcar, that 
expanded the phenomenon. Frank Lloyd Wright’s studio and house in Oak 
Park, Illinois (1889), now restored as a Wright shrine, and Charles Greene’s 
two-story shingled bungalow (1902), set among live oaks and overlooking the 
Arroyo Seco in Pasadena, are the most notable architects’ houses in the new 
suburbs. Previously, architects’ houses—like everyone else’s on a traditional city 
street—were usually confined to such common building types as the townhouse 
and rowhouse, and, with the exception of projects like Soane’s house, did not 
lend themselves to radical innovation. 

The suburbs liberated architects from party and street walls, and designers 
found themselves pioneering freestanding buildings in a new environment that 
was neither city nor country but something in between: There was no place like 
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BELOW: Wright's Oak Park house and 
studio presaged Taliesin compounds. 
CENTER: Schindler’s Los Angeles house 
witnessed social experiment within 
tilt-up concrete walls. 

RIGHT: Eameses’ kit of parts inspired 
British High-Tech movement. 


home to push the envelope and develop a signature. 


Particularly after World War I, as a Modernist era intent on in- 
vention rather than convention gained steam, architects gradually 
turned their houses into laboratories. Unlike most commissions with 
client briefs that tethered architects on a short leash, the house built 
by the architect for himself could be shaped as a total design from 
landscaping to structure, materials, decoration, down to the towel 
rack. It could also entail risk. The architect could tackle the larger is- 
sues of the profession and even aim for history. 

Wright went on from Oak Park to build Taliesins East and West, 
houses that were, and remain, talismanic stations of the cross along 
his unusual and brilliant career. His compounds (which also func- 
tioned as schools) are among the nation’s cultural treasures, but there 
are other treasures far less monumental than his Olympian retreats, 
some built on a wish and a nail. 

The brave experiment of R.M. Schindler's Kings Road House in 
Los Angeles (1922) was no less significant than Wright’s Taliesins, 
even with its modest scale. Trained in the spatial concepts of both 
Wright and Adolf Loos, Schindler wove an intricate framework from 
simple wood members nested among cheap, tilt-up concrete walls 
pinwheeling into roomlike yards. One kitchen served two families. 
Each husband and each wife lived in separate but equal studios that 
gave spatial parity to man and woman (though the women still did 
the cooking). 

Designed for a progressive lifestyle, the house remains a road map 
of the social history of the time, as the outdoors became an integral 
part of the floor plan, reflecting a changed attitude toward nature and 
socializing. The couple would simply set up planks on a pair of 
sawhorses outside by the fireplace for informal soirées still famous for 
the intersection of radical politics and art. The new architecture and 
the new lifestyle designed into its plans perfectly framed and encour- 
aged these evenings. Now a designated local and national landmark, 
the Schindler house is open to the public. 

Schindler was never mercenary about using his house as the in- 
strument of his career, but savvier architects practicing in Los Angeles 
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soon realized that a distinctive thesis house could double as a calling 
card. In 1933, in the Silverlake district, Schindler’s former colleague 
Richard Neutra built his own hill-climbing house. A machine in the 
garden, this “health house" was used to promote Neutra's architec- 
tural attitudes as well as professional wares: He not only practiced 
what he preached but also advertised it, using his own home to exem- 
plify his philosophy of living organically with nature through the 
house. Neutra simply combined Wright’s organic architecture and 
Modernism’s machine esthetic and called it his own. 

Besides jump-starting careers, houses designed by architects level 
the playing field. A single-family house, whether equipped with a 
marble-clad elevator or built on telephone poles, is still a house: Any 
struggling architect with a piece of land and a loan can build a house 
that might be compared to one designed by an established architect 
who normally does high-rises. Holding one house up to another, ap- 
ple to apple rather than apple to skyscraper, has been a way of com- 
paring talent and ideas without allowing relative status and scale to 
cloud the comparison. Like open competitions, the architect-de- 
signed house has been a democratizing force within the profession, 
giving such unknown or underexposed architects as Eric Owen Moss 
and Pierre Koenig greater visibility at an early stage in their careers. 

The most experimental of architects’ houses not only establish 
reputations but also advance the field. In 1938, Walter Gropius's 
crisply tooled house in Lincoln, Massachusetts, set on local boulders, 
conveyed the message that the Bauhaus was transplanted to America 
and could be regionally adapted. With their 1949 house in Pacific 
Palisades, California, Charles and Ray Eames galvanized thinking 
about buildings constructed of standardized parts, inspiring no less 
than British architects Norman Foster and Richard Rogers, who vis- 
ited the house while still students at Yale. 

Several miles away and several decades later in 1979, Frank Gehry 
made an antithetical point when he created a one-off house as a col- 
lage of art installations grafted onto an existing bungalow. The house 
proved a litmus test of the marketability of Gehry’s abstract designs: 
The architect could escort prospective clients through to show what 
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BELOW: Johnson’s iconic Glass House 
inaugurated additions to his New 
Canaan estate. 

RIGHT: Gehry’s remodeled bungalow in 
Santa Monica is a work in progress. 
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they could anticipate in a Gehry creation. Recently, Gehry remod- 
eled his own remodel—his wife Berta was fed up with the asphalt 
kitchen floor, loose undercounter cabinets, and bare light bulbs—and 
demonstrated that the house always remains a work in progress. He is 
now planning a vacation-retirement retreat in Boulder, Colorado. 

While most of the conspicuous action was in the suburbs, a few 
architects in the city managed to push the envelope and transform 
the given urban typology of existing structures. In New York City, 
Paul Rudolph exploded the top of a rowhouse with a terraced expan- 
sion, breaking the building’s highly confined typology in a shock of 
complexity that spills over the walls like a garden of glass and steel. 
The spatial transparency tricked at least one guest into resting a wine 
glass on what he thought was a clear acrylic shelf only to see it drop 
three stories through a transparent forest of cantilevered parts. 

Of course, the complex that best chronicles a life in architecture 
belongs to Philip Johnson, who famously launched his career in 1949 
with the Glass House, which proved to be the public relations bo- 
nanza of all architectural time. (The architect amuses himself by 
ranking critics on how well they have written about the house.) Be- 
cause he cleverly built pavilions rather than one big house, Johnson 
could and did periodically add to the estate, which as a repository of 
that restless, easily bored imagination now rivals Baskin Robbins for 
flavors. His Zaha Hadid-inspired gatehouse (ARCHITECTURE, No- 
vember 1995, pages 74-79) is the newest taste sensation. 

Charles Moore’s imagination was as restless as Johnson’s, but 
much more original and peripatetic, and he molted houses whenever 
his imagination and commitment to a place outgrew them. A half- 
dozen houses in California, Connecticut, and Texas record his 
progress with an intimacy that makes them a kind of diary. In 1962, 
the simplicities of Modernism already turn vernacular in his wood 
pavilion in Orinda, California, and by the time Moore makes his last 
move, to Austin, Texas, in the mid-1980s, he reveals himself in a dar- 
ing plan (with an oval scooping out the built site) and wry details to 
be both a master of the bold gesture and a miniaturist. The interiors, 
much like those of Soane’s house, are a cabinet of wonders, filled 
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with toys and folk art collected during his extensive travels. 

Moore infected his associates with the house-building bug. Buzz 
Yudell of Moore Ruble Yudell and his wife, Tina Beebe, remodeled a 
scant 500-square-foot house in Santa Monica in the early 1980s and 
carved a sweeping curve through a living room reached by overscaled 
steps. Several years ago, the couple built a rambling villa on the slopes 
of Malibu. In the first project, they made a small house grand, and in 
the second, a grand house intimate. Even the well-publicized Moore 
was surprised at the surfeit of coverage the formally understated Mal- 
ibu house attracted. “Something about that house,” he once muttered 
through his mutton chops. Highly photogenic, the house, whose 
masses step up the hillside, is also very livable and settles serenely and 
gently into the landscape. 

Still, the architect's house sometimes falls short. There is always 
the cautionary tale of the house too ambitious for the young archi- 
tect’s reach, crammed beyond bearing capacity with ideas and forms. 
Architects should at least wait until the time is right and they have 
something to say. And not incidentally, spouses should be consulted: 
perhaps Thom Mayne should have warned his wife, Blythe Alison- 
Mayne, that there would be no door on the only bathroom in their 
Santa Monica house before she looked at the blueprints. The build- 
ing process is notoriously stressful for clients, so kid gloves must be 
used with one’s own major squeeze. (But don’t worry: the spouse sel- 
dom wants the architect’s house in a divorce settlement.) Once the 
dust has settled, children will grow up thinking it’s normal for perfect 
strangers to ring the doorbell for a tour. 

And then there is the design that is so adventurous—like 
Gehry’s—that the house has very limited buyer appeal. For those ar- 
chitects who design themselves right out of the esthetic range of the 
conventional market, comfort can be taken in the fact that they pos- 
sess the soul of an artist, and dared. In a field where enthusiasm is too 
frequently dampened by bankers, clients, neighbors, codes, and other 
constraints coming from every direction, these distinctive and some- 
times cantankerous, off-by-themselves houses often turn out to be the 
designs that truly matter.—Joseph Giovannini 
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THESE PAGES: View from second-floor. < 
terrace of Norten house shows kitchen 
(left) and living room (right). 

FACING PAGE: Poured-concrete street fa- 
cade incorporates two-car garage and 
balcony off master bedroom. 
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or more than a decade, new Mexican 

architecture has been polarized between 

those designers owing a debt to Luis 

Barragán—architecture predicated on 
the wall—and a more abstract Modernism of 
great formal exuberance best summed up by 
the late Los Angeles architect John Lautner 
when he said: “Mexican architects aren’t 
afraid of architecture.” 

Enrique Norten is one of the primary ex- 
ponents of the second camp, forging a design 
approach based on the proliferation of highly 
differentiated tectonic components within 
the same building. Most notable is Norten’s 
Televisa headquarters (ARCHITECTURE, De- 
cember 1995, pages 76-83) in Mexico City— 
a freely assembled composite of disparate 
forms, which respond to the specifics of pro- 
gram and site conditions. The 42-year-old 
architect’s figural Modernism also escapes re- 
gionalist overtones by embracing industrial 
technologies, such as variable-section steel 
beams, glass canopies, and zinc wall panels, 
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which imply that Mexico is not restricted to 
local craft but is part of a world economy. 

Norten recently completed his own house 
in Mexico City, and the design at first ap- 
pears out of character: the 300-square-meter 
building is simple and even sober. Built in 
concrete on an orderly grid and fitted with 
plate glass simply framed in metal, the house 
shows none of the spatially rich, materially 
diverse sculptural qualities of his other work. 
It is not the extrovert that reveals itself from 
the street, but a Modern house whose high, 
private facade shelters its introverted nature. 

When Norten and his wife, Letitia, 
bought an unsalvageable house on a street in 
a turn-of-the-century section of town, they 
were voting for the old urbanity of Mexico 
City rather than the suburbanity of its newer, 
more fashionable, car-bound quarters. “We 
wanted a real city life,” Norten explains, 
“and also the intimacy of this street.” 

Norten’s large buildings are usually com- 
plex composites of simple forms built in 
straightforward geometries. In his own house, 
locked into a tight party-wall site shaped like 
a shoebox, the architect decided to work 
within the constraints and make the most of 
the simple envelope. With a record as one of 
Mexico's leading designers, he approached 
the design calmly, simply as a scheme to house 
his young family. “The condition of this lot 
and the nature of our needs did not call for a 
tremendous esthetic statement," he says. 

Norten acted on his first impulse, which 
was to seclude the house in a traditional man- 
ner behind a high facade: “Our culture is in- 
trospective,” he explains. “With such a tight 
site, I had to figure out how not to be seen by 
anybody while creating an interior environ- 
ment open to outdoor space and the sun.” 

Norten decided to roughly halve the 
property lengthwise and load the site asym- 
metrically, composing the main part of the 
house as a long, thin, three-story block, with 
rooms arranged in a straight shot front to 
back along a corridor. Its long north face 
forms a windowless party wall built in con- 
crete, while the south wall is all window, 
with cedar sun louvers and glazed sliding 
doors opening to a terraced court on the 
southern half of the site. 

While the body of the house is only one 
room wide on its three floors, the interiors 
relate laterally to the adjacent terraces. A rear 
family room on the first level opens to a 
lower court, while the kitchen and dining 
room on the second floor gives onto a gener- 
ous terrace built over a two-car garage. On 
the third floor, the master bedroom enjoys a 
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WALL SECTION 
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1 PATIO 
2 LIVING AREA 
3 BEDROOM 


NORTH-SOUTH SECTION 
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1 STAINLESS STEEL 
HANDRAIL 

LIGHTING FIXTURE 

1' BRICK SUPPORTING 
WATERPROOF MEMBRANE 
4 RED CEDAR LOUVERS 

5 ALUMINUM ANGLES 

6 CARBON STEEL COLUMN 
7 

8 

9 
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FLOOR GRATE 
PLYWOOD CABINET 
RED OAK FLOORING 

10 CONCRETE FLOOR SLAB 

11 ALUMINUM-FRAMED 
WINDOW 

12 STONE FLOORING 

13 LIMESTONE BLOCK 


FACING PAGE, Top: Third-floor terrace is 
enclosed by cedar louvers to protect 
glazed wall of bedroom. 

FACING PAGE, PLANS: Floor plans of 
three-story house show main structure 
on north side, with garage, lower 
courtyard, and patio on south. Service 
areas, family room, and courtyard are 
on ground floor; kitchen, patio, and 
living and dining areas on second 
floor; bedrooms and patio on third. 
SECTIONS: Wall section (above) and sec- 
tion through terrace (left) show glazed 
assembly and sunscreen between 


courtyard and house. 
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ABOVE: Living room faces south and 
overlooks ground-floor court and sec- 
ond-floor terrace. 

LEFT: Stairway from street entrance 
leads directly to living room, with 
north wall (left) lined with storage 
compartments. 

FACING PAGE: Glazed corridor leads 
from living room toward dining room 
(right of chair). Kitchen is beyond 
translucent glass-paneled wall (right); 
terrace (left) is located above garage. 


NORTEN HOUSE 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


ARCHITECT: Taller de Enrique Norten 
(TEN) Architects, Mexico City—En- 
rique Norten, Bernardo Gomez- 
Pimienta (design); Carlos Ordoñez, 
Gustavo Espitia (project team); Jaime 
Cabezas, Gustavo Espitia (model) 
ENGINEERS: Colinas y de Buen Inge- 
nieros (structural); Tecnoproyectos 
(mechanical) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Grupo Baia 
cost: Withheld at owners’ request 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Timothy Hursley 


terrace overlooking the street and an outside 
corridor behind a brise-soleil that is wide 
enough for a lounge chair. 

The glass facade of each room facing the 
walled court expands the interiors so the tall 
concrete party wall on the court's far south 
side works as a final visual boundary. Mex- 
ico's benign weather allows the interiors a 
flowing relationship with outside spaces, 
which nearly double the living area of the 
house. The opaque north wall is completely 
lined with closets on all levels, floor to ceil- 
ing, creating not only convenient storage but 
also a buffer zone for the coldest wall. Pro- 
tected on the north from the cold and on the 
south by banks of wood louvers, the house 
requires no mechanical heating or cooling. 

With concrete floor slabs supported on 
concrete columns and perimeter walls, con- 
struction is as simple as Le Corbusier's 
Domino House. Using the Modernist vocab- 
ulary of point, line, and plane, Norten com- 
poses an open floor plan of flowing space in 
the second-floor family rooms and a front fa- 
cade poised under a floating roof plane. “I 
didn't want to work with an object, as in my 
other projects, which are the statements of 
public buildings," he says. “Sometimes in ar- 
chitecture you are asked to do a landmark, 
and sometimes, to fill in the texture of the 
city. In this case, I was more concerned with 
the texture of the street. My home is not a 
sculptural object." 

Norten has always been occupied by the 
structural rationale of buildings. Working in 
a simplified vocabulary with basic materials, 
he develops his esthetic from such tectonic 
conditions as pour lines, formwork, and mul- 
lion patterns. “Within such a preestablished 
order, there are enormous possibilities of ex- 
pression, not only in materials and detailing, 
but also in the relationship of spaces, and the 
movement of lines and planes within that 
grid, the flux within the house." Without 
sentimentalizing craft, Norten simply applies 
Mexico City's inexpensive labor in the use of 
poured concrete, hand-crafted cedar louvers, 
cabinets, and stainless steel fittings. 

Understated and restrained, the Norten 
house is that rare building that is simple to 
the point of being diagrammatic while re- 
maining experientially rich. Though con- 
structed with a discipline that borders on 
sobriety, the house’s formal calm allows the 
days and seasons to project their changes on 
its surfaces and in its spaces. Behind the 
house’s blank front facade, the family swims 
freely, inside and outside, in its own pool of 
spatial privacy.—Joseph Giovannini 
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THESE PAGES: East facade addresses 
private garden. Plinth is paved in Ver- 
mont limestone; walls are stuccoed. 
FACING PAGE: West facade peeks across 
yew hedge to reveal upper floor's 
elegantly proportioned windows and 
taut skin. 
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Us а pure experiment,” is how Oswak 

Mathias Ungers describes his latest house 

a gleaming white box in Müngersdorf, ; 

suburb of Cologne. With their famil 
raised, Ungers and his wife, Liselotte, move 
from the home and studio he built in th 
1950s (an Expressionistic corner house, witl 
an introverted library designed three decade 
later) to a nearby lot facing west toward ; 
dense forest. “We now live in a totally 
different way,” he says, contrasting hi 
requirements to ordinary notions of home 
The Ungers’s new house is both a geometri 
exercise and setting for an elegant lifestyl 
with only a few possessions. To achieve : 
contemplative atmosphere, Ungers se 
himself to the task of taking a house anc 
stripping it of all decoration. 

The resulting house is a stark two-story 
volume whose upper floor looks out across 
3.5-meter-high yew hedge. The neigh 
borhood has many plastered villas, albei 
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with pitched roofs and busy flower pots. 
None, however, has such finely proportioned 
windows and such a taut skin. The Ungers’s 
tailored hedge provides a somewhat surreal 
impenetrable element, screening the ground 
floor and small enclosed garden from the 
sidewalk. Only elements such as the entry 
gates, thin trellis, and carport—all painted 
green—suggest possible points of access, or 
indeed, of practicality. 

The house plan has Classical origins in 
the villa partis of Andrea Palladio, Karl 
Priedrich Schinkel and Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe. A double-height central hall is flanked 
by twin subsidiary rooms. On the ground 
floor are the dining and (with-)drawing 
rooms with private quarters for husband and 
wife above. Across the splendid void of the 
hall, twin exposed bridges link the bedrooms; 
the connecting staircase to this intimate area 
is concealed within an internal wall. 

Ungers’s clever manipulation of wall as 
poché allows the interior to be unencumbered 
with the paraphernalia of domesticity. Into 
these mute zones are inserted stairs, bath- 
rooms, closets, kitchen equipment, garden 
furniture, and a small elevator. The 
remainder of the house is experienced as pure 
volume. Both sides of all structural openings 
are fitted with tall glazed doors giving 
equivalent axial views. Their oak frames are 
lacquered white and fitted flush so that 
external and internal elevations read as 
contiguous surfaces. 

The entire house is coordinated about a 
45-by-45-centimeter module, which Ungers 
claims is less "stiff" than the 50-centimeter 
unit he has previously used. The single- 
volume rooms measure 3.6 meters high; each 
double-door opening extends 1.8 meters 
across, and all pieces of furniture are 
volumetric distillations of the module. Even 
the grand basement with its swimming pool, 
gym, and sauna follows the elemental guiding 
principles of the pavilion above. (One minute 
idiosyncrasy: a circular hole in the cellar 
stairwell admits the family cat.) 

There are few mementos in the house. 
There are no chandeliers, curtains (shutters 
disappear into soffits), or clocks. This is a 
study in minimal distraction where the 
architect and his wife focus on essential 
aspects of living. As Ungers says, it is a kind 
of laboratory for two precise individuals, a 
home “without metaphor or analogy...at the 
end of the 20th century." —Raymund Ryan 


Raymund Ryan is a practicing architect who 
teaches at University College in Dublin. 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN‏ 


FACING PAGE, TOP: Ungers-designed 
furniture includes bed with corner- 
mounted light fixtures, desk, and low 


bookshelves. 


FACING PAGE, CENTER: Every piece of 
furniture is on casters, allowing layout 
flexibility. In the kitchen, side tables 
can be used as leaves for dining table. 
FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Central hall has 
limestone floor extending from 


outdoor terrace. 
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) FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


ABOVE: Lacquered timber sofa is 
upholstered in leather. Rectangular 
light fixtures have frosted glass shades. 
Central units contain audiovisual 
equipment. Floor is polished clay. 
PLANS AND SECTION: Poché of services 
divides central hall from rooms to east 
and west. 


UNGERS HOUSE 
COLOGNE, GERMANY 


WEST-EAST SECTION 


ARCHITECT: О.М. Ungers, Cologne, 


Germany 


CONSULTANTS: Friedrich Wassermann 
(shell construction), Bernhard Korte, 
Ullrich Wantikow (landscape) 

cost: Withheld at owner's request 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Stefan Miiller 
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Waldman House a 
Charlottesville, Virginia ^ 
Peter Waldman, Architect 


San, 


» BE 
W `$ house 
command is in Charlottesville, pA 
MIL lvkinized'sRéet-met, lpylom 36" 
Eom dte exhaust fan, telephone ‹ 
onduit, and hose bib beside east- "fae M 
ing door to “outhouse.” ; 
ACING PAGE: Waldman limited size and 
number of openings in 108-foot-long 
south facade to reduce heat gain. 


New Dominion 


manhole cover punctures the con- 

crete floor of architect Peter Wald- 

man’s living room, revealing a 

newly installed aqueduct that to 
ordinary clients would convey all the poetry 
of a sewer. For Waldman, however, the audi- 
ble flow of rainwater beneath the floor em- 
phasizes the connection of his new house to 
the landscape, in this case, the arcadian fields 
and forests near Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello. 

The road to Waldman’s house skirts a 
green valley of farms and estates and ends just 
beyond the architect's 3.8-acre site, which as- 
cends sharply to the north from a strand of 
ancient poplars. Waldman bought the prop- 
erty in 1991, after deciding to leave Rice Uni- 
versity in Houston to teach at the University 
of Virginia’s School of Architecture, where 
he now serves as the department’s chair. “I’m 
jealous of Jefferson’s expansive gardens,” the 
architect admits. “I'll be building terraces and 
parterres for the rest of my life.” 
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ABOVE: Reveal at northeast corner of 
concrete retaining wall captures sun- 
rise on summer solstice. 

RIGHT: Detail of south facade shows 
copper scupper above wood-framed 
window of “outhouse.” 

FACING PAGE: Eight-inch-thick, 14-foot- 
high concrete retaining wall encloses 
bedroom courtyard at east end. 
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Building оп the hill, Waldman extended 
a 104-foot-long concrete slab like a parterre 
across the hillside, establishing the platform 
for a house to accommodate himself, his wife 
Nancy Davila Carpio, and their two college- 
age daughters. Visitors might initially mis- 
take the bulk of the house for a construction 
trailer or farm outbuilding, until a closer 
view brings into focus Waldman’s struggle 
to relate the house to its site. Vertical seams 
march across the copper facade in harmony 
with the linear pattern of trees, forming a 
modest protective shield to prevent heat 
gain in the long Virginia summer. More ele- 
mental are the pair of idiosyncratic, sculp- 
tural volumes described by Waldman as the 
“outhouse” and the “volcano,” which pro- 
trude from opposite ends of the building’s 
otherwise orthogonal mass to engage the 
earth and sky. 

The outhouse, which contains the kitchen, 
is the only room on the ground floor where 
the site slopes below the main level of the 
house. Waldman cast the chimney like an 
anchor into the hillside, enclosing the kitchen 
and its hearth with an apsidal, concrete- 
block wall to the south; an exposed founda- 
tion wall to the north; and a roof terrace off 
the main floor above. Roughly finished with 
a low, beadboard-clad ceiling, the kitchen’s 
utilitarian steel shelving, masonry enclo- 
sures, and fireplace evoke the subterranean 
dependencies of Monticello. 

The volcano, a nuclear-reactor-shaped 
monitor measuring 8 feet in diameter at its 
base and extending 10 feet from the roof, 
leans to the south and culminates in a clear 
oculus. Its translucent fiberglass sheathing 
and sculptural form wholly contrast with 
the outhouse’s earthbound qualities. “It’s 
the start of an architectural landscape to re- 
claim the horizon—like Le Corbusier's roof 
gardens,” Waldman observes. In this hori- 
zontal house, the outhouse and volcano 
activate the building section; and, like the 
aqueduct—designed to funnel site drainage 
under the main floor—these forms ennoble 
a crude industrial shell by exploiting the 
site’s geological and celestial realities. 

The house is entered from a concrete 
staircase that leads from the kitchen to the 
main level. Upstairs, the interior resembles a 
commercial warehouse, replete with con- 
crete floors, exposed steel bar joists and 
metal roof decking, and an unceremonious 
display of plumbing and conduit. The space 
appears to be one vast room, with loosely 
defined living and dining areas, two sleeping 
areas, and a pair of bathrooms, all furnished 
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FACING PAGE, TOP: Light switch centered 
on north-facing window terminates 
staircase from kitchen. 

FACING PAGE, PLANS: Kitchen is housed 
under dining area in room with arc- 
shaped wall; ceiling grid tightens over 
mezzanine study. Steel structural 
columns spaced 26 feet on center 
mark circulation zone between south 
facade and living areas on main floor. 
ABOVE: Bar joists spaced 4 feet on cen- 
ter span exposed steel frame at west 
end of house. Antique radiators pro- 
vide heat throughout; copper-shut- 
tered, clear-glass operable window in 
glass-block wall allows ventilation. 
RIGHT: Lateral bracing separates living 
area (left) from future library at center 
of house. Glass-block partition (right) 
screens bath. Gravel-covered reveal in 
floor separates slab on fill (left) from 
slab on grade. 
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with eclectic objects that the architect de- 
scribes as “props to make a theater.” Wald- 
man clearly distinguishes between each of the 
room's four exposures: the solidity of the 
south wall offers protection against the sun 
and a flat surface to display artwork; the liv- 
ing area’s north-facing wall of glass block fil- 
ters reflected light off the hillside like a 
prism; and glass end walls orient the house to 
the cycle of sunrise and sunset. 

Beneath the conical skylight stands a 10- 
foot-high wood structure that looks like a 
giant packing crate, which houses closets be- 
hind slide-mounted enclosures. Its bulk di- 
vides the living area at the west end from a 
bedroom and courtyard at the east end; a 
staircase attached to the crate’s side leads to 
an atticlike study and sleeping loft with an 
oculus pointed at the sky and an 8-foot- 
square window facing south onto the valley. 

Like many architects building their own 
houses, Waldman claims he hasn’t fully re- 
solved the design. The lack of a clearly marked 
entrance will be solved, he explains, by a 
foyer atop the kitchen’s flat roof, where he 
imagines an outdoor staircase leading up 
from the driveway to an enclosure of steel- 
supported glass shards, resembling “the nest 
of a giant insect.” A 10-foot-high, pivoting 
copper panel will replace an existing glass- 
block insertion in the facade, adjoining the 
nestlike foyer to the loftlike living area. Even- 
tually, he plans to connect the kitchen roof 
to a steel catwalk across the south facade. 

In his house, Waldman cultivates an ad 
hoc method of construction that departs as 
much from his earlier work as it does from 
the compulsive detailing that characterizes 
the work of many of his contemporaries. His 
addition to the Fein House in Princeton (AR- 
CHITECTURE, February 1992, pages 43-48), 
for example, employs the iconography of a 
cryptic narrative to transcend the banality of 
its suburban context, but its taut assemblage 
of metaphorical appliqués seems forced, if 
not arcane. In contrast, the parts that com- 
prise the architect’s Virginia house amount to 
a more visceral manipulation of light, space, 
and form. Like Monticello in Jefferson’s life- 
time, the building remains an ongoing con- 
struction project, subject to improvements 
like changes to a full-scale model. “My house 
will never be finished,” Waldman asserts. 
"Its a sign of my growth—the project is 
much simpler and less frantic than anything 
else Гуе built." —M. Lindsay Bierman 


M. Lindsay Bierman is a senior editor at \n- 
terior Design magazine. 
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FACING PAGE, SECTIONS: Waldman's 
original design shows how house is 
oriented to sun and moon. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Boxy enclosure 
contains closets below study and sleep- 
ing loft. 

ABOVE AND LEFT: Monitor rises 10 feet 
above 8-foot-diameter opening. 


WALDMAN HOUSE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


ARCHITECT: Peter D. Waldman, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia—Peter D. Wald- 
man (principal); Dave Ackerman, 
Joseph Atkins, Sallah Baloch, Philip 
Baumann, Craig Borum, C 

Brause, Robert Corser, Christopher 
Fultz, Alexander Kitchin, Celia Liu, 
Tom Polansky, Todd Ray, Evelyn 
Tickle (project team) 

ENGINEERS: D s Moler and Associ- 
ates (structural); Associated Steel 
(civil Electric (electrical); 
Jim Beck and Associates (HVAC) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Ace Construction 
cost: $225,000 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Maxwell MacKenzie 
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Building on Wright 


nthony Alofsin, a professor of ar- 

chitecture at the University of 

Texas at Austin, is a leading Frank 

Lloyd Wright scholar. He is the 
author of Frank Lloyd Wright: The Lost Years, 
1910-1922 (University of Chicago Press, 
1993) and wrote the introduction to Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Fifty Views of Japan: The 1905 
Photograph Album, published last month by 
Archetype Press. Little wonder then that 
Alofsin turned to the subject of his research 
as a point of departure for his new house in 
west Austin. 

For many architects, Wright has proven 
an enigmatic source of inspiration, purposely 
obscured by his vague and contradictory 
language. Alofsin, however, has a scholar’s 
intimate understanding of his subject’s so- 
phisticated design methodology, and avoided 
the pitfalls that have beset others who have 
traveled Wright’s path. 

He abjures most references to Wrightian 
form and massing, and instead draws on Tus- 
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ABOVE: Courtyard is finished in stucco 
with sliding shoji screens. Pond recalls 
Roman atriums and Japanese gardens. 
Fountain is made from limestone 
quarry scraps. 

PLAN: All major rooms except library 
(bottom left) open onto sandstone 
flagstone courtyard. 

SITE PLAN: Site is steeply graded to the 
east, offering clear views of Austin 
from living room. 

FACING PAGE: Mahogany strapping de- 
tails and pitched living room ceilings 
recall Wright. Master bedroom can be 
closed with sliding pocket doors. 


ALOFSIN HOUSE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DESIGNER: Anthony Alofsin 

ARCHITECT: Steve T'emple 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Engelmann 
Gardens (courtyard); Botanica 
Landscapes (exterior) 

ENGINEERS: Jeffrey L. Smith (consulting 
engineer); R.J. Electric (electrical); 
Stan’s Heating & Air (HVAC) 
CONSULTANTS: Michael Larvey Lighting 
Design, American Light (lighting) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Т.Ј. Wendel 
cost: Withheld at owner’s request 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Paul Bardagjy 
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can and Texan regional precedents that have 
inspired the contemporary Hill Country ver- 
nacular developed by architects such as 
Lake/Flato, Lawrence Speck, and Sinclair 
Black. Alofsin’s house is arranged as a Ro- 
man courtyard wrapped in a limestone and 
concrete-block facade and topped with a 
standing-seam metal roof. The blind arcade 
and gated portal of the front facade give the 
house an urban quality that seems at odds 
with its suburban location, yet also endows 
the structure with a street presence that belies 
its modest 2,900-square-foot program. 

Although the house looks more Roman 
than Wrightian, the latter’s influence is nev- 
ertheless present. Alofsin began designing by 
overlaying his site with a 1-foot-square grid 
and placing the house within it. But the sit- 
ing was not simply a response to rationalist 
subdivision. Alofsin used the small grid to 
control subtle axial relationships within the 
house and between the building and its pic- 
turesque views of central Austin. 

For instance, the entrance marks an axis of 
centrality that appears to divide the street fa- 
cade and the house plan into symmetrical 
halves, and leads to the courtyard around 
which the building is arranged. But the court 
is shifted slightly off this axis, as is the living 
room beyond, to accommodate a distant view 
of the University of Texas Main Building 
tower. The plan is rich with subtle shifts and 
alignments, an homage to Wright’s mastery 
of symmetry and asymmetry. 

Alofsin is also indebted to Wright in 
section, defining height and volume with fa- 
miliar pitched and hipped forms. The ma- 
hogany strapping along the living room 
ceiling, baseboards, and door frames also 
owes a clear debt to Wright’s articulation of 
section by leading the eye from floor to wall 
to ceiling in one continuous motion. 

Like his predecessor, Alofsin is also enam- 
ored of Asian architecture. There is a Japa- 
nese restraint and simplicity to detailing 
throughout the house. Custom-crafted shoji 
screens mark privacy without interrupting 
spatial continuity. The orthogonal plan re- 
calls the patterns of Japanese tatami mats. 

Alofsin also layers views in the manner of 
traditional Chinese painting. From the front 
door, one looks through the house toward 
downtown Austin, across the entrance hall, 
courtyard, living room, back porch, and yard. 

Rome, Asia, and the American heartland 
are all at play in this house. It is in the seem- 
ingly effortless amalgamation of the three 
that Alofsin comes closest to Wright’s dis- 
tinctive and inclusive spirit.—Reed Kroloff 


Tsao-McKown Apartment 
New York City 
Tsao & McKown Architects 
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HESE PAGES: Staircase provides visual 
drama in reposed setting. Marble and 
gilded wood cross is from Sicily. 
FACING PAGE: Тѕао & McKown-de- 
signed furniture includes high-back 
sofa and mahogany dining table, y 
for at-table cooking. Torchéredi 
from Venetian gondolier sg 


Subtle Distinctions 


alvin Tsao and Zack McKown’s 

apartment on the Upper West Side 

of New York City offers elegant 

confirmation of the architects’ disci- 
plined yet inclusive approach to design. The 
work of 12-year-old Tsao & McKown Archi- 
tects ranges from apartments in New York 
City to high-rises in Asia. But no matter the 
scale, an abiding interest in surface, texture, 
and light informs each project. “We’re al- 
ways investigating the most reductive way of 
doing things, but we never think of architec- 
ture as a purely analytical exercise," Tsao ex- 
plains. This subtle distinction leads the 
architects to enrich their work in fashions 
Modernists would probably reject. 

Nowhere is this approach more evident 
than in the staircase that anchors Tsao and 
McKown's own 3,500-square-foot duplex. 
Rendered in stark white plaster with Brazil- 
ian cherry risers and treads, the stair swirls 
voluptuously between the floors. No indus- 
trial hob-tread, no tottering cantilever for 
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FACING PAGE, ТОР: Staircase separates 
kitchen (left) from living area. 
FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Stainless steel 
counters and wall panels distinguish 
kitchen. Trio of plaster busts is alvaged 
from Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 
THIS PAGE: Plaster staircase welds steel 
treads and risers to composite beam 
and continuous steel plate sides, and 
is finished in Brazilian cherry. Slot in 
column houses light fixture. 


these architects. This staircase transforms ver- 
tical movement into Modern sculpture, its 
minimal detailing and dramatic form state- 
ments of pure sensuality. 

The stair recalls early Le Corbusier, and 
the reference is not singular. McKown notes 
that a stainless steel bathtub with a chaise 
lounge-like interior in the apartment’s up- 
stairs bathroom also is a “memory of Villa 
Savoye.” And like Le Corbusier, the archi- 
tects embrace the free plan in the apart- 
ment’s downstairs public areas, creating 
spaces defined by surface changes and furni- 
ture rather than plastic form; walls remain 
perpendicular to level floors and ceilings. 
Upstairs, Tsao and McKown divide the floor 
into separate private rooms. 

Throughout the apartment, walls alternate 
among six shades of white paint, combined 
with lacquer finishes, stainless steel, and pal- 
ladium paneling. Cabinetry is raised above 
the floor to read as floating solids within a 
continuous spatial volume. Walls appear to 
float as well, pulled away from the floor and 
ceiling by narrow reveals. 

The composition may be Modern, but 
the strategies employed to achieve it are Clas- 
sicist. “We see Modernism as something un- 
encumbered by history, but not necessarily 
something that rejects it,” Tsao explains. For 
example, the architects achieve their mini- 
malism by embracing such Classical devices 
as poché. Throughout the residence, walls 
are thickened to become vital spatial contain- 
ers, faced in banks of flush-mounted panel 
doors that hide closets, storage areas, even 
small rooms. These interstitial zones conceal 
the clutter of contemporary life while liberat- 
ing the central spaces to display the owners’ 
extensive collection of furniture, folk art, and 
religious artifacts. 

History announces itself in other ways as 
well. “We've always been fascinated with early 
industrial design,” notes McKown, “because 
one can still see the hand involved.” Thus, 
mirror lights in two bathrooms are recycled 
from old New York City subway cars. Other 
fixtures were salvaged from railroad cars from 
the fabled 20th Century Limited line. 

The comfortable coexistence of humanly 
crafted and machine-made, Classical and 
Modern, old and new, neatly summarizes 
Tsao & McKown’s accomplishment in this 
refined residential renovation. (The apart- 
ment was previously a warren of small, unre- 
lated spaces.) The architects have seamlessly 
integrated a diverse collection of architectural 
objects and traditions into a serene and beau- 


tiful composition.—Aeed Kroloff 
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FACING PAGE, ТОР: Panel doors along 
bedroom walls conceal storage. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM LEFT: Downstairs 
bathroom is draped in industrial felt; 
prison-grade toilet is stainless steel. 
FACING PAGE, BOTTOM RIGHT: Master bath 
is finished in limestone and stainless 
steel. Tub has chaise lounge bottom 
reminiscent of Villa Savoye. 

ABOVE: Bed alcove is lined in holly. 
PLANS: Apartment is organized as open 
entertainment space on lower level. 
Upstairs, bedrooms are arranged 
around stair hall. 


TSAO-MCKOWN APARTMENT 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARCHITECT: Тѕао & McKown Architects, 
New York City— Calvin Tsao, Zack 
McKown (partners-in-charge); Ted 
Krueger (project architect); Werner 
Franz, Linda Kohlman, Gary 
Morgenroth, Trish McKinney, Adam 
Rolston, Ross Wimer (project team) 
ENGINEERS: Michael Guilfoyle, Stanley 
Goldstein (structural) 

CONSULTANTS: William Armstrong 
Lighting Design (lighting); Michael 
Curtin, Advanced Electric Design 
(audiovisual) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: David 
Giovannitti 

cost: Withheld at owners’ request 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Richard Bryant/Arcaid 
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Hillside Hideaway 


rchitects of the Gothic Revival 

liked to imagine their buildings as 

beautiful ruins in some indefinite 

future. While the Kappe-Tamuri 
House in the Topanga Canyon area of Los 
Angeles County hardly looks ruinous, the ar- 
chitects, Finn Kappe and Maureen Tamuri, 
like to think of their new hillside home as a 
noble ruin in the making. 

Specifically, Kappe says he hopes that the 
five concrete-block walls, which frame the 
house and serve as shear walls, will be the last 
surviving remnants of the house in the dis- 
tant future. The comment is not a death 
wish for the home currently occupied by the 
architects and their nine-year-old daughter. 
The vision of ruins, rather, is a hint of a de- 
sign approach that sets up a hierarchy of ma- 
terials from most to least permanent. And it 
also reflects the architects’ respect for, and 
sense of kinship with, the landscape. 

Like many houses designed by architects 
for themselves—Kappe and Tamuri are mar- 
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SECTION: Living room and kitchen 


(left) are two-story spaces, while sin- 
gle-level master bedroom (top right) is 
located above sitting area. 

PLANS: V-shape separates first-floor liv- 
ing spaces from studio. 

SITE PLAN: Footprint occupies 1,500 
square feet on 1.5-acre hillside site. 
FACING PAGE, ТОР: Glazed entrance (cen- 


CT. RET 


ter) is framed by a two-story concrete- 
block wall (left) fronting living room 
and galvanized steel paneling (right) 
that conceals dining room. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: West elevation 


faces steep ravine. Galvanized wall NORTH-SOUTH SECTION 


fronts kitchen; windows (left) bring 
late afternoon daylight into family 
room and study. 
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red but practice separately—the Kappe- 
Tamuri House is both a strong personal state- 
ment of the architects’ design philosophy 
and a kind of laboratory for experimentation 
with forms and materials too adventurous for 
some of their clients. The house dramatizes 
the issues, and perhaps the conflicts, that oc- 
cupy the designers: serious versus playful, ur- 
ban versus rural, Modernist versus romantic, 
rational versus irrational. 

At first glance, the house is a strong, as- 
sertive mass projecting from the hillside, ris- 
ing to a 36-foot height. It is divided into two 
portions, the larger of which contains the 
two-story living room, kitchen, dining area, 
and a master bedroom upstairs, while the 
smaller portion of the house—the shorter leg 
of the asymmetrical, V-shaped plan—con- 
tains a studio and a child’s bedroom. 

Although the plan is informal, or even 
anti-formal—Kappe playfully likens it to a 
"truck and a trailer about to jackknife”—the 
scheme seems reasonable when examined in 
relation to the existing topography. The two 
main portions of the house are located on ex- 
isting knolls in the hillside, minimizing the 
need for excavation. 

The house is a reflection of the town-and- 
country contradictions of Topanga Canyon. 
А. busy road cuts through the otherwise bu- 
colic canyon, linking Malibu on the coast to 
the San Fernando Valley 15 miles inland. 
The urbanity of the house is expressed in the 
tough, raw materials that Kappe and Tamuri 
have chosen for their semi-rural hideaway— 
concrete block, steel beams, galvanized steel, 
and glass—which seem more in keeping with 
the big-city style of the so-called Santa Mon- 
ica School than a wooded hillside. 

For Tamuri, the house is an exploration 
of “the catalog of pre-fab and off-the-shelf 
materials, whatever is cheap and fast.” The 
architects have taken pleasure in exposing 
steel throughout the interior and exterior of 
the house. If the elevations have a “theme,” it 
is dialogue, sometimes discordant, between 
steel and masonry. Masonry, to Kappe, is a 
"gravity-based material, close to the earth." 
Steel, on the other hand, is “gravity-resis- 
tant” and can float above the ground. 

The steel columns on the west elevation 
seem to vie for primacy with the block wall 
on the east. In places, steel beams push 
through the block wall, while on the interior, 
beams protrude into the tall living room. 
Kappe believes that the block walls will with- 
stand the symbolic challenge; steel is a mater- 
ial that can burn and twist in fires, not 
unheard of in these canyons. The block, on 
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ABOVE: View from living room toward 
kitchen shows explicit use of steel 
throughout. Second-story catwalk 
from master bedroom to private deck 
passes over kitchen. 

Lert: Steel-framed catwalk comprises 
redwood deck, steel handrails, and 
perforated aluminum panels. 

FACING PAGE: South-facing living area 
provides canyon views. Concrete- 
block wall (left) and concrete floors 
serve as solar collectors. 


KAPPE-TAMURI HOUSE 
TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA 


ARCHITECT: Kappe + Tamuri Architects, 
Topanga, California—Finn Kappe, 
Maureen Tamuri (partners-in-charge) 
ENGINEERS: Reiss, Brown, Ekmekji; 
Woods Engineering (structural); 
Richard Reiss (civil); Greg Davis, 
Finn Kappe (solar) 

CONSULTANTS: Chris Harvey (lighting) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Finn Kappe 
cosr: $342,000 

PHOTOGRAPHER: David Hewitt/Anne 
Garrison Architectural Photography 


the other hand, *will always be there." 

The rural nature of the house, beyond its 
location, can be found in its siting. Unlike 
surrounding houses, which have harmed the 
landscape through cut-and-fill construction 
on ridge tops, the Kappe-Tamuri House is 
located downslope, preserving the natural 
contour of the hillside. Located in an area 
zoned for agriculture, the house is an “anal- 
ogy of a hay barn, both shelter and pavilion," 
according to Kappe. 

And if the house is imposing in its bulk, 
the architects have been very careful in how 
the house touches the ground: structurally, 
the house is a set of seven moment frames 
perched atop concrete piles. “The idea is to 
make the construction as compact as possi- 
ble," says Tamuri, who points out that the 
footprint of the 3,800-square-foot house oc- 
cupies only 1,500 square feet of the substan- 
tial 1.5-acre hillside site. Kappe also takes 
pride that the rear block wall of the house 
also serves as a retaining wall, eliminating the 
need for an unsightly, freestanding wall on 
the upslope of the house. 

The interior of the house, floored in con- 
crete, is notable for the restless dynamism of 
the section: ceiling heights seem to change 
throughout the house, while the living room 
steps down into a 1950s-style pit in front of 
the fireplace. Plentiful glazing on the pic- 
turesque south and east elevations transform 
the south-facing living room and decks into 
viewing platforms for vistas of largely un- 
spoiled canyon lands. 

Unfortunately, the interior sections that 
give the house much of its pleasure are not 
expressed with equal clarity on the eleva- 
tions. The continuous horizontality of the 
cornice gives the house an almost monumen- 
tal quality. The elevations could have bene- 
fited from being broken into volumes of 
different heights that would have expressed 
interior spaces more clearly, and made the el- 
evations appear less imposing. 

The Kappe-Tamuri house does not seek 
to be a study in design rigor. Habitability 
and the quality of the spaces, instead, are the 
primary goals of the architects. Kappe him- 
self calls the house “romantic,” and hopes the 
house captures something of the combina- 
tion of tectonic directness and personable 
quality of the famed Eames House just down 
the Pacific Coast Highway in Pacific Pal- 
isades. And Kappe also hopes that the house 
expresses something of what he calls a 
“mythic” quality: He hopes his own resi- 
dence will someday be “as interesting as a 
ruin as it is now a house." —Morris Newman 
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levating prosaic building elements into the art of architecture requires in- 

ventive collaboration, as this month’s Technology & Practice section 

shows. When it comes to such commissions, few designers can match the 
success of glass sculptor James Carpenter of New York City, whose work is fea- 
tured on the following pages. Carpenter is currently collaborating with archi- 
tects such as Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and Kohn Pedersen Fox, as well as 
with engineers, to create curtain walls, sun shades, and skylights that serve as 
crystalline conduits of light and transparency. Carpenter’s recent work com- 
bines his mastery of craft in glass with a clear sense of structure, suggesting po- 


etic new possibilities in commercial and public buildings. 


Architects are increasingly exploring the art of computer animation and offer- 
ing these digital design skills as a service to clients. Our computer feature tracks 
this trend with profiles of several young firms bearing names such as Eyecandy 
and Funhouse, whose architects apply their three-dimensional design training to 
the electronic conception of photorealistic spatial environments. Their clients, 
ranging from the entertainment industry to building product manufacturers, 
demand convincing, thrilling computer models achieved only through high-end 
digital visualization tools. 

While new opportunities for architects keep cropping up, some perennial 
problems never seem to disappear from the screen, as our practice feature on ar- 
chitects’ overtime policies attests. Many firms pay hourly staff overtime in strict 
compliance with federal wage-and-hour laws, but others don’t properly distin- 
guish between those employees who are salaried and those compensated hourly, 
which can lead to legal trouble. By following a few basic criteria from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, however, firms can safely comply with the law and avoid 
costly liabilities down the road. 
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AutoCAD R13 Internet 
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view, access and share drawings on the Web in 
one Quick-Start package: Internet 
Utilities, Netscape Navigator" Gold 
3.0 and WHIP!™ Plug-In Version 1.0. 
And thanks to Drawing Web 
Format (DWF), a new, compressed 
file format designed specifically 
for the Internet, it's easy to 

publish even the most detailed 


2D graphical data. Plus, 


AutoCAD users load and 


save DWG files posted anywhere on 


Limited time offer! 


the Internet. Purchase or upgrade to 
AutoCAD R13 before January 
31 to get your Internet 
Publishing Kit. If you already 
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the kit for $49 
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tagged a “glass artist,” and indeed, the 

47-year-old sculptor has focused on 
exploring the properties of transparency and 
light in his work. However, Carpenter is as 
adept at crafting curtain walls, cable-stayed 
bridges, and stairs as he is at fabricating fur- 
niture and sculptures. 

"It's always been my goal to create pieces 

that are fully integral with a building, whether 


I'm designing an exterior envelope, structure, 


D esigner James Carpenter has often been 


Building in Glass 


James Carpenter collaborates with 
architects and engineers to turn building 
envelopes and infrastructure into art. 


or sunshades,” he explains. But Carpenter 
hasn’t had many opportunities to realize 
such architectonic elements in buildings un- 
til recently. “It’s very hard, because you must 
have a trusting, close relationship with the 
architects,” he maintains. 

Carpenter has enjoyed some success in 
collaborating with architects to design build- 
ing envelopes. For example, in 1987, Carpen- 
ter completed an exterior window wall at the 
Christian Theological Seminary in Indian- 
apolis, designed by Edward Larrabee Barnes, 
that refracts light to create colorful geometric 
patterns on the walls. Carpenter also com- 
pleted unbuilt designs for curtain walls for 
two Los Angeles office towers, with Richard 
Keating of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s 
L.A. office in 1991, and with architect John- 
son, Fain, and Pereira in 1993. 

Building on his experience in designing 
sculptural enclosures, Carpenter’s portfolio 
has grown to include more cladding installa- 
tions: a snap-on dichroic glass curtain wall 


for a mixed-use tower in New York City 
(page 112, this issue); a structural- and re- 
fractive-glass cladding system for the lobby of 
a bank tower in Honolulu (page 110, this is- 
sue); and sculptural light reflectors beneath 
the skylights of both the Hong Kong Land 
building and San Francisco’s new interna- 
tional airport terminal (page 114, this issue). 
To develop the technical aspects of these 
projects, Carpenter relies on his in-house 
team of five full-time architects, as well as 


collaborations with leading engineers such as 
Robert Silman Associates, Ove Arup & Part- 
ners, and FTL/Happold. Carpenter himself is 
versed in structural design, having completed 
two years of architecture school at the Rhode 
Island School of Design before transferring 
to sculpture. In fact, he has been teaching 
structures courses as a visiting professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania since 1993. 
The artist also worked as a consultant with 
Corning Glass Works from 1972 to 1982, 
developing new materials and studying glass 
ceramics and photo-responsive glass—an ex- 
perience that clearly helps him detail his 
glazed assemblies. 

While Carpenter has plans to collaborate 
further with architects, as he has done for al- 
most two decades, he is also pursuing more 
work as the lead designer on teams of engi- 
neers. Whatever his involvement, this design 
innovator will continue to blur the distinc- 
tion between art and architecture with his 
ephemeral structures.—Raul A. Barreneche 
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Tension net stair 
Penthouse apartment 
Chicago, Illinois 


n a downtown Chicago duplex 

overlooking Lake Michigan, James 

Carpenter has completed a strik- 
ing glass and metal stair that vies 
with the apartment's sweeping views 
as its focal point. Carpenter had to 
suspend the stair within the space, 
since the apartment's concrete floor 
slabs could not support additional 
loads. Given this structural limita- 
tion, Carpenter looked to the tensile 
technology developed by Robert Le 
Ricolais, a structural engineer who 
taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania during Louis Kahn's tenure 
from the 1950s through the 1970s. 
Carpenter and project manager 
Luke Lowings modeled the stair on 
Le Ricolais's conical stainless steel 
armature, called a “tension net.” 

This metal structural frame com- 
prises a series of diminishing stain- 
less steel compression rings, 
measuring up to 10 feet in diame- 
ter, held together within a spidery 
mesh of stainless steel tension rods. 
The net creates a rigid support for 
Carpenter’s glass stair treads. “The 
cone shape is stiffer than a cylinder, 
because it takes advantage of tensile 
forces more efficiently,” explains 
Carpenter. The dead load of the 
laminated glass treads also helps 
stiffen the wiry structure. 

The 1!/4-inch-thick stair treads are 
composed of three layers of an- 
nealed float glass, laminated to- 
gether with PVB inner layers. The 
glass is sandblasted and washed with 
hydrochloric acid to polish the 
treads and increase their luminosity. 
This finish process gives the glass a 
rough surface, creating sufficient 
friction for safe walking, and pre- 
vents the glass from cracking. 

The treads are supported on 11/2- 
inch-wide anodized aluminum 
blades extending from the tension 
net structure to the outside handrail 
stanchions. Capped by a pear wood 
handrail, the stair is completed by 
stainless steel tension cables and 
rails that carry the dead load of the 
glass treads. 
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STRUCTURAL PLAN 


TOP: Conical tension net is anchored to 
substructure beneath floor. 

PLAN: Steel I-beams and rings comprise 
substructure in ceiling. 

FACING PAGE: Cables of handrail stan- 
chions are suspended from ceiling 
structure; glass stair treads are can- 
tilevered from conical mesh. 
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Refractive glass wall 
First Hawaiian Bank 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


arpenter’s most recently 
( completed project is decid- 

edly his most architectonic to 
date: a curtain wall enclosing the 
lobby of a downtown Honolulu 
bank tower designed by Kohn Ped- 
ersen Fox Associates (KPF), which 
opened in late October. 

Carpenter and project managers 
Rebecca Uss and Ali Tayar specified 
transparent, low-E glass for the 
outer skin of the 48-foot-high-by- 
100-foot-long exterior wall. Ex- 
truded aluminum mullions and 
exterior fins placed at 15-foot inter- 
vals help shade the glass. Separated 
from this exterior cladding by 20- 
inch-long aluminum outriggers, a 
second inner layer of 6'/2-foot-high- 
by-28-inch-wide diffused glass pan- 
els is supported by a stainless steel 
and aluminum armature. These 
sandblasted, acid-polished, ?/16- 
inch-thick glazed panels are held in 
place by aluminum clips, which are 
fastened to horizontal struts extend- 
ing the length of the facade. 

Inside, the glazed assembly is sup- 
ported by pairs of ?/4-inch-thick 
beveled glass prisms that refract sun- 
light entering the lobby. These 18- 
inch-wide blades of clear glass, 
measuring 10 feet in height, are 
stacked five high and spaced at 2!/2- 
foot intervals along the length of the 
curtain wall. Aluminum clips at the 
top and bottom of each blade are 
inserted into the aluminum outrig- 
gers to anchor the interior screen to 
the outside cladding; vertical stain- 
less steel rods connecting the top 
and bottom clips add stability to the 
interior glass structure. 

Light hitting the beveled edges of 
the vertical blades creates sharp 
highlights that are projected onto 
the panels of diffused glass. In eleva- 
tion, the translucent panels glow 
with a cool wash of shadows and 
diffused daylight; seen from an an- 
gle, the prismatic edges of the struc- 
tural glass blades appear as 
monolithic cobalt lines, with occa- 
sional flares of orange and red. 
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DAVID FRANZEN 


FACING PAGE, ТОР: Double-layered glass 
curtain wall employs solar control. 
FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Inside lobby, 
translucent glass panels act as screen. 
DETAIL, BELOW AND RIGHT: Aluminum 
clips support prismatic glass blades. 
AXONOMETRIC, BOTTOM: Steel-framed 
skylight is shaded by rectilinear fins. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: Stainless steel truss (cen- 
ter) stabilizes curtain wall. 


DAVID FRANZEN 


Pod 


DAVID FRANZEN 
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Dichroic light field 
Millennium Building 
New York City 


hen it was completed in 
1994, New York City’s 
Millennium Building, 


housing movie theaters and a health 
club, boasted a bleak, 70-foot-high 
brick wall extending an entire city 
block along Columbus Avenue. Af- 
ter its completion, the project’s de- 
veloper, Millennium Partners, 
“realized the building needed a pub- 
lic gesture,” explains Carpenter. 

The developer held an invited in- 
ternational competition in 1994 for 
a design to alleviate the building’s 
huge, monotonous brick facade, 
and chose Carpenter's proposal for a 
sculptural glass curtain wall. Carpen- 
ter and New York-based cladding 
experts R.A. Heintges Architects be- 
gan by applying a standard curtain 
wall over the building’s concrete 
block substructure. A steel armature 
is bolted directly to the concrete 
block wall; prefabricated, 4-foot- 
square aluminum frames are then 
clipped directly onto the underlying 
steel armature. 

The aluminum frames support 
°/s-inch-thick laminated, annealed 
glass panels, which are tempered to 
absorb thermal stresses caused by 
heat buildup between the glass and 
the concrete substructure behind. 
Carpenter and Lowings applied a 
dichroic, or interference, coating be- 
tween the glass layers. The coating— 
which the designer has used often in 
past projects—is a film that both 
transmits and reflects light, creating 
a luminous, transparent effect. 

To create another layer of color 
and pattern on the facade, Carpen- 
ter inserted 216 blades of polished 
dichroic glass through the alu- 
minum frame, perpendicular to the 
surface of the glazed curtain wall. 
These 6-inch-deep, 5/8-inch-thick 
blades extend 2 feet beyond the sur- 
face of the exterior wall and 5 
inches behind to the concrete block 
infill wall. The blades are held in 
aluminum channels with structural 
silicone sealant; the fittings are then 
anchored to the substructure. 
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DAVID SUNDBERG 


ABOVE: Rectangular field of dichroic 
glass panels and blades creates illusion 


of depth within solid, brick-clad facade. 


AXONOMETRIC, BELOW: Blades are in- 
serted into aluminum curtain wall 
frame, and held in place by aluminum 


channels anchored to steel substructure. 


FACING PAGE: Detail photographs reveal 


changing patterns and colors of facade. 


EXPLODED AXONOMETRIC OF DICHROIC BLADE ASSEMBLY 
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Sculptural light reflectors 
San Francisco Airport 
International Terminal 


Carpenter designed two projects 

with the Los Angeles office of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
(SOM), both of which remain un- 
built: a glass tension net sculpture 
and a glass curtain wall. SOM’s expe- 
rience with Carpenter led the firm 
to invite him to join the competi- 
tion team for the new international 
terminal at San Francisco’s air- 
port—which SOM San Francisco is 
currently constructing. 

Carpenter’s contribution, a series 
of four fabric and glass scrims 
mounted beneath large, elliptical 
skylights, is considered part of the 
one percent-for-art program of the 
San Francisco Airport Authority. 

“SOM wanted do something in a 
major public space that would be 
part of the architecture and also add 
significantly | to people’s experience 
of the space,” ` Carpenter explains. 

Carpenter and project manager 
Janet Fink originally planned to 
shade the four huge skylights above 
the ticket hall of the new terminal 
with translucent scoops constructed 
of rigid fiberglass panels with glazed 
inserts. But the fiberglass construc- 
tion proved too expensive. So Car- 
penter consulted with New York 
engineer and tensile fabric experts 
FTL/Happold to develop the co- 
coonlike forms from fabric. 

Each light reflector measures 160 
feet long and up to 25 feet wide. 
The reflectors are composed of dou- 
ble-curved fiberglass fabric ten- 
sioned within a tubular steel frame. 
The fabric assemblies will be sus- 
pended from shallow, arc-shaped 
steel trusses by !/4-inch-diameter 
stainless steel rods. Blades of beveled 
spectral polycarbonate coated glass 
with a dichroic film extend around 
the perimeter of each reflector. 

Sunlight and indirect indoor illu- 
mination striking the edge of the 
glass blades will create patterns of 
color on the fabric. At night, the 
scoops will be uplit intensely, to fill 
their curved surfaces with light. 


| n the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
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DETAIL OF GLASS BLADE CONNECTION 


SKYLIGHT SECTION 


DETAIL, BELOW: Laminated dichroic glass 
blade of light reflector is held in place 
by steel clip fastened to steel pipe. 
SECTION: Tensile fabric light reflector 
follows shallow curve of skylights 
above. Fabric shell is supported from 
trusses by stainless steel rods. 

FACING PAGE, TOP: Fiberglass fabric shell 
is tensioned within tubular steel frames, 
suspended below elliptical skylight. 
FACING PAGE, SECTION: Light reflectors 
are mounted within triangulated roof 
trusses above ticketing hall. 
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EAST-WEST SECTION THROUGH TICKET HALL 
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Does the price of your shaft wall 
include peace of mind? 


It's ironic, but the same elevator shaft 
responsible for the safe passage of people, 
power and communications lines, can also 
tum into a deadly conduit for fire and smoke. 

Which brings us to this safety point: 
While you can find shaft wall 
component manufacturers that claim 
savings on labor and materials, only the 
USG Cavity Shaft Wall System claims 
performance certification under actual 
on-site conditions. 

In fact, the USG System is the only cavity 
shaft wall system to pass UL smoke and 


US © 1995 United States Gypsum Company 


fire damper tests. The only system that 
offers continuous edge support of liner 
panels for air-tight, smoke-tight, rattle-free 
performance. The only system tested at UL 
by every major elevator door manufacturer. 
The USG Cavity Shaft Wall System is 
also the only system subjected to one million 
full oscillation flexing cycles, to ensure 
longevity under positive and negative 
pressure loads of high-speed elevators. 
No other cavity shaft wall system can 
make all these claims. And because the 
USG System was the very first cavity 


shaft wall ever installed, no other company 
can top the experience and refined 
installation techniques that we can 

bring to virtually any job site. 

For the ultimate in fire protection and 
life-safety. For a very competitive price. 
There is no equal for the USG Cavity 
Shaft Wall System. For more information, 
see us in Sweet's File 09250/UNH, 
or call (800) USG-4-YOU. 


United States Gypsum Company 
P.O. Box 806278, Chicago, IL 60680-4124 
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Blurring distinctions between 
hourly and salaried employees 
has become routine. Many 
firms are genuinely confused; 
others are skirting the law. 


rchitecture is built on long hours. 
A Nearly 90 percent of firm principals 

say that 40-hour work weeks aren’t 
enough to stay profitable. Almost a third 
want salaried staff to work more than 50 
hours weekly, and most principals work long 
days themselves, according to a recent survey 
by management consultants Zweig White & 
Associates of Natick, Massachusetts. But a 
startling number of principals don’t have a 
clue about how to compensate correctly for 


those extra hours. Many, in fact, court liabil- 
ity when it comes to paying overtime. 

Confusion arises, genuinely or not, over 
which employees should be salaried and 
which should be hourly. In some cases, 
“salaried” employees are professionals paid an 
hourly wage times 40 hours per week. Zweig 
White’s most recent overtime survey shows 
that 42 percent of architecture and engineer- 
ing firms pay “salaried” employees overtime, 
although 68 percent of those who do so pay a 
flat hourly rate rather than time-and-a-half. 
One project manager at a large Chicago A/E 
firm, for example, makes $26 an hour, and 
she earns the same rate for any hours more 
than 40 that she works during a week. Given 
the supervisory nature of her position, this 
employee would be salaried in most architec- 
tural offices. But even as an hourly wage 
earner, she should be earning $39 an hour 
when she works overtime, according to the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). 

In other firms, salaried staff is docked for 


working fewer than 40 hours, but are not 
paid overtime for working more. And many 
hourly employees—interns and entry-level 
architects especially—aren’t getting the full 
time-and-a-half rate to which they’re entitled 
under the FLSA. “In my experience, wage-and- 
hour compliance is a widespread problem 
among architects,” observes Marjanne Pear- 
son, an Oakland-based human resource con- 
sultant to design firms. “The problem is that 
architects like to pay people by the hour.” 


It is a problem that invites a visit from 
U.S. Department of Labor investigators, 
whose enforcement zeal varies from region to 
region. "We're mostly concerned with abuses 
in low-wage industries," admits enforcement 
specialist Libby Hendrix of the Labor De- 
partment’s Wage and Hour Division in 
Washington, D.C. But the department does 
respond to employee complaints. Moreover, 
employees can proceed to court against an 
employer on their own. In 1995, out of 
44,000 enforcement actions the department 
pursued, 4,485 were in construction-related 
industries. In a 1991 crackdown that sent 
shudders throughout the construction indus- 
try, Labor Department officials sued engi- 
neer Malcolm Pirnie Inc. of White Plains, 
New York. Malcolm Pirnie docked 24 
salaried employees for $3,300 in fractional 
missed workdays and, among other practices, 
used time sheets to record salaried staff's 
hours, which the Labor Department consid- 
ered as evidence that the employees were ac- 
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How is overtime paid? How frequently is 


overtime paid? 


Overtime 
Policies 


11% By separate check 


tually hourly. An appeals court forced Mal- 
colm Pirnie to pay $875,000 in back overtime 
wages to nearly 400 professional employees 
the department reclassified as hourly. 

Since the Malcolm Pirnie ruling, “most 
firms have been trying to get their house in 
order to comply with wage and hour laws,” 
remarks Robert A. Strasser, chief financial of- 
ficer of Swanke Hayden Connell Architects 
in New York and chairman of the AIA's Large 
Firm CFO Roundtable. According to Strasser, 
trouble arises especially over how to pay 
workers at the bottom of the studio struc- 
ture. Should interns be considered hourly if 
they have a degree but aren't registered to 
practice? The issue for interns, and for all 
employees, boils down to whether they are 
exempt from the minimum-wage and 
overtime requirements of the FLSA. That ex- 
emption hinges on their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and they must make a minimum 
weekly salary of $250 set by the Labor De- 
partment. The fact that an employee earns a 
salary does not automatically create an ex- 
emption; similarly, an individual's profes- 
sional title has no bearing on exemption. 

The duties test for exempt status hinges 
on whether the employee exercises discretion 
and independent judgment in the course of 
his or her work. Employees are exempt if 
they are executives who manage an office de- 
partment, direct the work of others, and can 
hire and fire employees. Likewise, adminis- 
trative employees who carry out manage- 
ment-related work under only general 
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supervision are also exempt. Manual, rou- 
tine, and repetitive jobs are generally consid- 
ered nonexempt and hourly. 

"You really need to do the test on a per- 
son-by-person basis," advises labor attorney 
Kathleen Pontone of the law firm Miles and 
Stockbridge in Baltimore. “People get in 
trouble when they make assumptions about 
what the employee is doing. It's the work 
that governs, not the title, so you have to as- 
certain what a given employee's work is." In 
its wage-and-hour field handbook, the De- 
partment of Labor addresses drafting as ex- 
empt when performed by a professional 
employee in connection with "his own" de- 
sign project in the firm, however routine it 
may be. But routine drafting work “done in 
connection with the professional work of 
someone else" is nonexempt. “It’s a big ques- 
tion when you've got a lot of young architects 
working very long hours," Pontone contends. 
Firms should generally consider low-rung ar- 
chitects hourly and pay them time-and-a-half 
overtime if they are only performing, for in- 
stance, inking and hatching of projects over 
which they have no real authority. 

At RTKL International, which employs 
500 architects, those just out of school with a 
professional degree are exempt and receive a 
salary, explains Human Resource Director 
Linda Nealy. But architects in the very low- 
est salary brackets receive time-and-a-half 
overtime, at least until a certain pay floor has 
been attained. "Salaries are not always high 
enough where you would feel comfortable 


having employees work overtime without 
compensation," Nealy maintains. The case is 
the same at 160-person Thompson, Ven- 
tulett, Stainback & Associates in Atlanta, 
says a human resource officer at the firm. 
Swanke Hayden Connell considers post-in- 
tern architects with less than a year's experi- 
ence as intern trainees, and they receive 
overtime, Strasser says. 

Yet in other offices, registration may serve 
as the defining point for becoming salaried, 
explains accountant Patricia Vanderkamp of 
10-person Team Four Architects in St. Louis, 
who has worked in several local architecture 
firms. Some firms, she points out, have 
enough registered architects on staff to let 
unregistered designers work at high levels for 
a salary. "The definition slides among firms." 
If Team Four employees are not really man- 
aging and are working under a higher level 
professional, then they're hourly. But if they 
make management decisions on a project 
team, they're exempt. 

But a red flag goes up over those firms 
paying the regular hourly wage for overtime 
work to exempt employees. It signals to regu- 
latory officials that those employees might be 
hourly. Consultant Frederick D. White ex- 
plains that many firms have trouble escaping 
this practice because they work under cost- 
plus contracts with public agencies. When 
such firms bill the client agency for hours 
worked beyond 40, they have to prove the 
employee actually worked and was paid for 
them in the event of a contract audit. But if 


Does your firm pay overtime 
to exempt employees? 


Yes 


1% Unspecified 


the overtime is paid at the flat hourly rate, 
that may also provide evidence for a labor 
audit that “salaried” staff are actually treated 
hourly. Therefore, White suggests, firms that 
pay overtime to salaried staff are safest when 
they issue a separate check for it in the form 
of a bonus, rather than lump it in with the 
regular paychecks. 

About half of architecture firms offer 
compensatory, or “comp,” time to exempt 
employees in lieu of overtime. One common 
but dangerous practice is to bank comp time 
and apply it toward work weeks when the 
salaried employee works less than 40 hours. 
Labor auditors argue that this practice 
amounts to docking pay—a cardinal viola- 
tion of the FLSA. Docking salaried employees 
in any fashion suggests to regulators that 
they are in fact hourly. As the regulations 
read, “if an employee is compensated at a 
fixed salary for a fixed work week and this 
salary is reduced by the amount of the aver- 
age hourly earnings for each hour lost in a 
short work week, the employee is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, employed at an hourly rate of 
pay.” If salaried employees are docked, en- 
forcement officials may look back to the date 
pay-docking first occurred and order back 
pay for all overtime accrued in that period. 

Many employers, particularly in service- 
related professions, are looking for flexibility 
in handling their employee schedules and 
wages. The issue came up in Congress this 
year when retiring Senate Labor Committee 
Chairman Nancy Kassebaum (R-Kansas) 


If so, on what basis is 
overtime calculated? 
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All hours Billable hours 
over 40 over 40 per 
per week week only 


held hearings on a bill she cosponsored with 
Senator John Ashcroft (R-Missouri) that 
would allow employers, upon agreement 
with their employees, to implement overtime 
policies based on 160-hour months rather 
than 40-hour weeks. And it would allow em- 
ployees to opt for comp time and a half in 
lieu of overtime pay. The bill did not come 
up for a vote this session but is expected to 
be reintroduced next year. 

The Clinton administration proposes a 
slightly different approach to flexible sched- 
uling and overtime that would give employ- 
ees the prerogative to schedule 160 hours of 
work at will over a four-week period, as long 
as they give the employer two weeks’ notice. 
But neither of these proposals will satisfy em- 
ployers who want to dock exempt staff for 
partial days—and still refrain from paying 
them overtime. “The central question,” ex- 
plains Milton F. Lunch, an A/E liability con- 
sultant in Chevy Chase, Maryland, “is how 
one can justify the reduction of pay of pro- 
fessional employees for occasional part-day 
absences, and at the same time continue the 
present exemption for overtime pay for those 
employees.” Some A/E principals, Lunch 
suggests, would like to do that very thing. 
But the wage-and-hour provisions are the 
bedrock of federal labor law and are unlikely 
to be modified quickly, or radically. 

Among architects, ethical debate is cur- 
rently swirling around the exploitation of in- 
terns and entry-level architects. Many young 
architects report having worked in firms that 
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ran well afoul of federal labor law. 

А 27-year-old veteran of three architecture 
firms in Washington, D.C., recalls working 
as an hourly paid intern where 50-hour 
weeks were routine and straight-time pay was 
the rule. Isn't that illegal? “Well, yes,” she 
replies, “but it’s so much better than where I 
was before, where everyone was on salary 
even if they were nonprofessional. I ended up 
working dozens and dozens of extra hours and 
not getting compensated." 

This problem of bending or skirting over- 
time laws has become entrenched practice 
among some of the best known architecture 
offices in the country. Large firms tend to be 
better about complying than smaller offices, 
consultants say, particularly when their hu- 
man-resource managers are imported from 
other industries. Nonetheless, a large West 
Coast firm encountered a Department of La- 
bor audit two years ago that ended only 
when the auditor's assignment was switched. 
The investigation could have posed major 
trouble for the firm because it reportedly 
paid all of its employees, professionals in- 


cluded, strictly by the hour.—Bradford McKee 


For more information on overtime regulations, 
contact your regional office of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and ask for the Wage and Hour 
Division. The department offers numerous 
handbooks on the Fair Labor Standards Act, in- 
cluding “Overtime Compensation under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.” On the Internet, 
contact www.dol.gov. 
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Bentley Building Design and 
Engineering Office Suite. 


It just makes sense that design, modeling, rendering 
and document management software should work 
together in a single, friendly environment. 


à ом thanks to Bentley’s new Building Design and Engineering 
- Office Suite, you can do all of your work without importing, 

$ and translating files—and risking that loss of 

no designer can afford. 


Individually, each program in our suite represents the best 
án its class. Together, they offer unprecedented power, ease 
efficiency. 


is MicroStation TriForma", an easy-to-use solution for 

ral modeling and drawing production. It represents a 

improvement over the traditional CAD approach to 

design and drawing production by focusing on the 

on of a 3D model that embodies the full scope of your 

i—the Single Building Model. All of your 2D drawings 

sports are automatically generated. MicroStation® 

Piece" offers advanced engineering visualization tools for 

ealistic images. MicroStation TeamMate™ 96 is the ideal 

ram for technical document management. And they all 

work seamlessly off a superb foundation—MicroStation? 95, а 

proven, multi-featured computer-aided design product. 


Order Before December 27, 1996 
MicroStation TriForma: Easy to And Take Advantage Of Our Special 
use and made for high-performance Intro du ctc rv Pri cin ó 


architectural modeling and drawing 
production. MicroStation TriForma 


uses the built-in power of For more information or a free Building Design and 3 
MicroStation 95 to create a 3D model Engineering Discovery CD, call 1-800-BENTLEY ог و‎ 
and automatically generate 2D drawings visit us at www.bentley.com. Incidentally, another 
and reports. advantage of working with us is that you'll find 

MicroStation MasterPiece: An intuitive set of engineering service, support and training as integrated and responsive 
visualization tools for electronic renderings, walk-through and as our products. 
object animations, and process or mechanism simulations. It 
helps you create stunning photorealistic images. 79 


MicroStation TeamMate 96: A robust workflow and 

document management product that allows you to organize 

and manage technical documents and maintain ES 
comprehensive files. 


610-458-5000 • 800-BENTLEY • FAX: 610-458-1060 • www.bentley.com Engineering the future together: 
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Computers 


ollywood movie sets are being replaced by 

digital recreations of period architecture. 

Catalogs are being shelved for virtual show- 
rooms that let browsers explore products of differ- 
ent styles and sizes. CD-ROM games play out in a 
digital environment like Alcatraz Island or the lost 
city of Atlantis. Who better to design and model 
these virtual constructions than an architect? 

Architects, rigorously schooled in three-dimen- 

sional design, have an advantage over computer il- 
lustrators in creating realistic spatial environments, 


Multimedia Markets 


Architects’ spatial skills and digital design 
expertise are increasingly being tapped for 
projects outside conventional practice. 


and are quickly moving into multimedia markets. 
Attracted by the allure of television, film, and en- 
tertainment clients, many recent architecture grad- 
uates, including James Gettinger and Haji Uesato 
of Funhouse and David Williams of David Wil- 
liams 3dMedia in New York City, are choosing 
digital work over traditional practice. “A person 
with a fine arts background approaches computer 
animation very differently than someone with 
three-dimensional training,” Williams points out. 
“Architecture is a great discipline to bring to this 
medium.” Young designers are not the only con- 
verts: Veterans Mieczyslaw Boryslawski and France 
Israel founded the San Francisco-based multimedia 
design firm View By View in 1990 after a com- 
bined 25 years of work in architectural and con- 
struction management firms. 

Some architecture firms find that digital design 
services are a natural spin-off of their conventional 
practices. Philadelphia-based Mike Rosen & Asso- 
ciates began experimenting with virtual reality 
three years ago. Today, the firm markets visualiza- 


tion services through a sister company, RWZ Incor- 
porated. Similarly, CORE in Washington, D.C., be- 
gan generating animations of in-house design 
projects and found its expertise easy to market to 
clients. But CORE is cautious about joining the 
ranks of digital marketers. “We want to make sure 
that there is a strong design component to all of 
our commissions,” explains Partner Dale Stewart. 
“We don’t want to become a multimedia produc- 
tion house for other architects’ designs.” 

High-tech computer savvy requires considerable 


"ab. 


investment in hardware, software, and training, 
and a career spent keeping up with the competi- 
tion's tools. That kind of commitment is daunting 
to newcomer Eyecandy of San Francisco. The 
firm's cofounders, Robert Shepherd and David 
Yama, decided to focus on both pure architectural 
design and digital services to alleviate some of the 
pressure to maintain state-of-the-art technology. 

Architects interested in exploring virtual design 
can learn from these pioneers. But before hanging 
out a digital shingle, consider the time and money 
that must be invested: Mike Rosen & Associates 
undertakes projects that may require eight software 
applications to execute, while CORE sticks with 
only one, Graphisoft's ArchiCAD. Exposure is criti- 
cal: A high-profile pro bono demonstration of the 
plan for Yerba Buena Gardens in San Francisco 
gave View By View an early boost. With the prolif- 
eration of computer-dependent communication 
and the blurring lines between architecture and en- 
tertainment, there's plenty of multimedia work for 
the adventurous.—4Az C. Sullivan 
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Funhouse 
New York City 
www. interport.net/-funhouse 


unhouse cofounders James 
Fo and Haji Uesato first 

collaborated in 1995 on a de- 
sign competition for the Atlanta 
Olympics and discovered a shared 
affinity for virtual design. Among 
the benefits of digital architecture 
that appeal to 31-year-old Get- 
tinger, who worked for Eisenman 
Architects in New York until 1994, 
and 32-year-old Uesato, a former 
Antoine Predock Architect em- 
ployee, are control of a project from 
start to finish and freedom from the 
constraints of the physical world— 
as evidenced in Funhouse’s specula- 
tive alien lounge (center). 

After the Atlanta competition, the 
two began slowly building a busi- 
ness with their business partner, 33- 
year-old Grace Lim. Focused on 
three-dimensional computer design 
for entertainment clients, they in- 
vested in Silicon Graphics worksta- 
tions and Macintosh computers. A 
big push to incorporate in time for 
the annual Siggraph computer 
graphics exhibition in August paid 
off: Gettinger posted their creden- 
tials at the show and received calls 
from five production houses, in- 
cluding the one started by late 
Muppeteer Jim Henson. Funhouse 
produced a virtual design of a house 
inspired by the writings of Dr. Seuss, 
which landed Gettinger a consult- 
ing role with Jim Henson Produc- 
tions. Portions of his work aired on 
the cable television network Nick- 
elodeon in the October premiere of 
Henson’s “The Wubbulous World 
of Dr. Seuss” series, which com- 
bines puppets and computer-mod- 
eled sets (top). 

“We're at the right age to break 
into digital design,” insists Get- 
tinger, “when our peers in the archi- 
tecture, graphics, and music 
industries are starting to come into 
their own and can bring business to 
our door.” This fall, for example, 
Funhouse rendered a private gallery 
(bottom) designed by one of Get- 


tinger’s former coworkers. 
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David Williams 3dMedia 
New York City 
www.panix.com/~media 


ith a bachelor’s degree in 

architecture from Wash- 

ington University in St. 
Louis and a master’s degree in archi- 
tecture from Columbia University, 
27-year old David Williams could 
have embarked on a traditional pro- 
fessional career aimed at passing the 
registration exam; instead, he 
founded the computer design firm 
David Williams 3dMedia. 

Williams’ shift to digital design 
was gradual. Before completing his 
master’s degree, he worked for Eric 
Owen Moss, Obayashi Corporation 
in Tokyo, and his father’s New 
York City firm, Frank Williams & 
Associates. Because his undergradu- 
ate studies predated the now-ram- 
pant infiltration of CAD in academia, 
it wasn’t until his second year at 
Columbia that Williams caught the 
digital bug. He doesn’t regret his 
early training, however. “I was 
forced to draw and build models,” 
he recalls. “I couldn’t work with 
computer models as effectively 
without that background.” 

Since 1995, 3dMedia has modeled 
and animated several projects, in- 
cluding a park in the Tuscany re- 
gion of Italy designed by landscape 
architect Shepard Craige (top). Ex- 
panding beyond this architectural 
client base, Williams recently recre- 
ated New York’s Grand Central 
Station (center and bottom) as a site 
for a proposed computer game. 

Williams runs Softimage, the ani- 
mation package used in Jurassic 
Park, and Lightscape, a photorealis- 
tic rendering application, on a Sili- 
con Graphics workstation; and he 
operates 3DStudio and Photoshop 
on the Macintosh platform. 

The designer relies on freelance 
employees and a long-term collabo- 
ration with local Funhouse partners 
James Gettinger and Haji Uesato. 
The two firms pool resources for 
large projects. 3dMedia focuses pri- 
marily on the architectural commu- 
nity while Funhouse targets 
television and film clients. 
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Mike Rosen & Associates 
RWZ Incorporated 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
www.mrabsi.com 


irtual reality has opened new 

doors for Mike Rosen & As- 

sociates (MRA) since the 
Philadelphia-based architecture firm 
invested in the technology three 
years ago. Rosen, president of the 
30-person residential design firm, 
discovered that virtual reality is an 
effective communication tool, not 
just to walk through a schematic de- 
sign with an architectural client, but 
also to sell products, tour real estate, 
and teach seminars. 

In response to a growing demand, 
37-year-old Rosen launched a sister 
company called RWZ Incorporated 
in 1995 to market MRA’s computer 
visualization expertise to architects, 
builders, and manufacturers. RWZ 
pursues projects that complement 
architecture and avoids competing 
with professional Hollywood stu- 
dios for entertainment commissions. 

Peirce-Phelps, a Philadelphia- 
based building products distributor, 
hired RWZ to develop a series of 
digital models for its product line 
inside a condominium (top), beauty 
salon, and restaurant. Rosen is also 
working with food service supplier 
Aramark to model its designs for a 
cafeteria proposed for Goldman 
Sachs (center and bottom). 

Rosen works on several platforms, 
from high-performance Silicon 
Graphics machines, to Macintosh 
and Pentium-powered personal 
computers. The firm’s software 
palette includes AutoCAD and 
3DStudio modeling applications, 
and virtual reality development soft- 
ware called WorldUp from Sense 8. 

Right now, the expense of hard- 
ware, software, and training make 
virtual reality walk-throughs pro- 
hibitively expensive for the majority 
of Rosen’s residential clients, and 
the architect finds digital design 
most cost-effective as a marketing 
device. “My vision for the future is 
that client and architect will con- 
ceive, visualize, and design while 
completely immersed in an environ- 
ment,” predicts Rosen. 
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Washington, D.C. 


o boost ticket sales, Jack Kent 

Cooke, the owner of the 

Washington Redskins, hired 
CORE to model and animate the 
team’s new football stadium, de- 
signed by Hellmuth, Obata & Kass- 
abaum and now under construction 
outside Washington, D.C. (top and 
center). CORE’s walk-through was 
broadcast on the local news, and the 
publicity generated by the virtual 
commission has brought CORE’s 
partners, 40-year-old Peter Hapstak 
and 39-year-old Dale Stewart, to a 
crossroads— not the first in the firm's 
five-year existence. 

Requests are rolling in for the 15- 
person architecture firm to offer 
digital design services. Hapstak and 
Stewart have been receptive to new 
markets since founding CORE with 
former partner Robert Fox in 1990, 
but digital design requires a sub- 
stantial investment in technology 
and training. 

Today, CORE relies on Graphisoft's 
ArchiCAD for conceptual design 
studies, construction documents, 
and multimedia presentations. The 
software's QuickTime VR feature 
allows the architects to generate 
walk-throughs and flybys of their 
designs, which include an office 
renovation for National Electronics 
Warranty Companies in Great Falls, 
Montana (bottom). 

When the firm modeled the Red- 
skins stadium, the project required 
hiring professional video editors to 
convert the animation to a format 
appropriate for broadcast. "If we 
start getting serious about multime- 
dia production, we'll need substan- 
tially more powerful software and 
computers," explains Project Archi- 
tect Randy Seitz. "Deciding where 
to draw the line is difficult." 

CORE is not interested in becom- 
ing a production studio for other ar- 
chitects' designs. "If we move into 
digital work, we'll tackle it as de- 
signers,” maintains Stewart. “As op- 
portunities come up, we evaluate 
them on a case-by-case basis." 
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Eyecandy 
San Francisco, California 


he original objective of Eye- 
| candy founders Robert Shep- 

herd and David Yama was to 
create a “digital atelier,” recalls 
Shepherd. “But we keep getting 
drawn back into architecture.” Stay- 
ing flexible and keeping abreast of 
new hardware and software develop- 
ments is a constant priority. 

Shepherd, a 30-year-old architect 
who worked for architects Peter 
Pfau and Wes Jones, teaches com- 
puter design classes at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts. Thirty- 
year-old Yama worked for Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill and spent 
a year teaching and practicing in 
Tokyo, his birthplace. The two 
joined forces in 1995 to pursue pro- 
jects that explored technology and 
the physical environment. 

Working with Pentium-powered 
personal computers, Eyecandy 
started out creating computer mod- 
els, renderings, and animations for 
architects who don’t have computer 
resources of their own. A commis- 
sion to model prototype furniture 
introduced them to a local print 
house, Digital Pond, which then 
hired the firm to design its new 
space. “We understood what a T-1 
line is and how to set up a local area 
network,” explains Shepherd. “We 
spoke the same language, which is 
quite helpful these days.” 

With Pfau Architecture and exhibit 
designer Eight Incorporated, Eye- 
candy designed the Swatch Pavilion 
at the 1996 Olympics in Atlanta 
(right). The temporary structure’s 
polycarbonate sheathing functioned 
as a giant projection screen, display- 
ing changing colors and images. 
Reconciling building technologies 
with computer systems epitomizes 
Eyecandy’s dual personality. 

“We are heavy into digital design, 
but we're also quite new at it,” 
Shepherd admits. “It’s not as simple 
as plugging a couple of computers 
into your office and calling yourself 
digital. We're still investigating the 
best approach.” 
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View By View 
San Francisco, California 
www.viewbyview.com 


even-year-old View By View 
S is a veteran of digital design. 

Cofounders Mieczyslaw Bo- 
ryslawski and France Israel have 
amassed an extensive portfolio of 
renderings, animations, and pho- 
tomontages since incorporating in 
February 1990, without the benefits 
of youth and in-school training. 

Boryslawski first laid eyes on a 
personal computer in 1987. He had 
just returned to the United States 
after 12 years practicing architecture 
abroad, and didn’t even know how 
to turn on the unfamiliar device. “I 
had a choice,” recalls the 51-year- 
old Polish emigrant, “I could walk 
away, or admit I knew nothing and 
start reeducating myself from 
ground zero.” Thirty-seven-year-old 
Israel was familiar with computers 
after nine years of construction man- 
agement work in South Africa, but 
not with architectural visualization. 

Boryslawski and Israel embraced 
the new technology. This summer, 
View By View modeled a competi- 
tion entry designed with architect 
John Tatom and engineer Ove Arup 
& Partners for the Kansai-Kan Na- 
tional Diet Library (top). For The 
Ratcliff Architects, View By View 
modeled the Emeryville, California, 
firm’s entry in an international 
competition for a high-speed train 
station in Pusan, Korea (center). 

In August, Time Warner Elec- 
tronic Publishing released Qin: 
Tomb of the Middle Kingdom, a 
CD-ROM game produced by Learn 
Technologies Interactive. Set in the 
ancient burial ground of China’s 
first emperor, Qin Shi Huangdi, the 
game incorporates more than 1,200 
photorealistically rendered images 
created by View By View (bottom). 

Boryslawski and Israel teach com- 
puter visualization classes at the Cal- 
ifornia College of Arts and Crafts. 
Encouraging professionals to experi- 
ment with computers is important 
to them. “You don’t have to be a 
genius; you just have to be enthusi- 
astic,” advises Boryslawski. i 
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Your standards are high. So we set ours 
even higher. Our goal is to build the 
best possible window for you and your 
customers. And we’ve reached it with 
a window that offers the ultimate in 
structural integrity, beauty and 
performance. 


With their modular design, EAGLE® 
windows give you the flexibility to 
create striking, coordinated window 
systems for any design concept. And 
EAGLE offers a comprehensive array 
of window styles and options — from 
Designer Colors" to Modern Divided 
Lights? to Decorelle" glass — to set 
every project you design apart from 
all the rest. 


EAGLE. The best choice. 


1. Strength and energy efficiency are ensured 
with solid wood construction, with interiors 
that come prefinished or ready to paint 

or stain. 


2. Low-maintenance beauty and structural 
integrity are preserved with patented extruded 
aluminum exteriors that are several times 
stronger than thinner, roll-formed 
aluminum styles. 


. 3. Year-round energy savings and a 

^» clear, untinted view are provided 
with Low-E Maximizer Plus" glass. 

Optional custom glazing is 

also available. 


4. Air and water infiltration are 
virtually eliminated with high- 
performance weatherstripping. 


Years of trouble-free performance and 
effortless operation are ensured with 
high-quality hardware. 
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P.O. Box 1072 • 375 East 9th St. e Dubuque, IA 52004-1072 
1-800-453-3633 
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Products 


New add-ons to CAD 
programs expand graphics 
possibilities. 
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Top LEFT: Speedikon from AECs Solu- 
tions combines two-dimensional 
drafting and three-dimensional 
modeling, from schematic design 
through construction documenta- 
tion. The program operates on 
Windows NT, Windows 95, and 
UNIX platforms. Two versions, 
Speedikon M and Speedikon A, are 
compatible with MicroStation and 
AutoCAD interfaces respectively, so 
that information can be exchanged 
between different platforms. 

Circle 401 on information card. 


ToP RIGHT: Bentley Systems has re- 
leased a new version of MicroSta- 
tion MasterPiece, a rendering 
add-on designed to complement 
MicroStation. New features such as 


radiosity, photomatching, and solid 
texturing enhance the program's 
rendering accuracy and realism. In 
addition, MicroStation MasterPiece 
allows the superimposition of video 
footage into an animation. Micro- 
Station MasterPiece can be operated 
on DOS, Windows, Windows 95, 
Windows NT, Power Macintosh, 
and SGI platforms. 

Circle 402 on information card. 


ABOVE LEFT: Àn upgraded line of Mi- 
croGDS CAD software from Graphic 
Data Systems is now available for 
Windows, Windows NT, and Win- 
dows 95 platforms. It is available in 
four programs: MicroGDS Drafter, 
an introductory, single-user package 
in two and three dimensions; 


MicroGDS Professional, a three-di- 
mensional rendering program; the 
new MicroGDS Plus, a scaled-down 
version of MicroGDS Professional 
without rendering capabilities; and 
MicroGDS Review, a program for 
viewing .WND, .MAN, .DXF, and 
AIF/BIF files. 

Circle 403 on information card. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Several new add-ons are 
now available for MicroGDS. Cate- 
naFM is a facilities management ap- 
plication. Piranesi (pictured), 
converts rendered three-dimen- 
sional images into paintings. Build- 
ing Services Detailer allows users to 
add pipe, duct, and electrical graph- 
ics to CAD drawings. 

Circle 404 on information cara. 
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Products 


New workstations, plotters 
and printers produce high- 


resolution renderings. 


Windows workstations 

New computer workstations from 
Intergraph Computer Systems facil- 
itate faster, smoother, real-time 
graphic applications. The TDZ se- 
ries for Windows NT platforms in- 
corporates RealiZm 3D, a graphics 
system that can process 1.2 million 
lit, Z-buffered, Gouraud-shaded, 
50-pixel three dimensional triangles 
per second. The TDZ series is avail- 
able in three models, with rendering 
capabilities ranging from 1 million 
to 2.5 million pixels. 

Circle 405 on information card. 
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Management software 

In October, Cyco Software released 
a new, 32-bit version of its CAD 
document management software 
package, AutoManager WorkFlow, 
will now operate on Windows 95 
and Windows NT platforms. Im- 
proved features include direct links 
with Microstation 95; a faster 
AutoCAD viewer; secure Internet 
and e-mail compatibility; Softdesk 
CAD Overlay and GTX RasterCAD 
file support; and an upgraded, more 
user-friendly interface. 

Circle 406 on information card. 
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Specifications software 

Building Systems Design has created 
a new Windows-based management 
system for construction specifica- 
tions, BSD SpecLink. The program 
incorporates the organization of 
electronic spreadsheets, relational 
databases, and word processing sys- 
tems. BSD SpecLink is compatible 
with Windows, Windows 95, and 
Windows NT platforms, and is dis- 
tributed on CD-ROM format 
through annual subscription, with 
quarterly updates. 

Circle 407 on information card. 
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e yourself an edge. Familiarize yourself with the necessary information to pass the Architectural 
jistration Exam. Archiflash® contains over 1,100 expertly written flashcards covering information 
all seven written divisions of the A.R.E. Learning is easier with time saving charts, essential 
initions, clarifying diagrams, and questions & answers. More information than you ever thought 
sible in an easy to use flashcard format. Deal yourself a winning hand—study with Archiflash® 


\Y ONLY $89 95 tor the entire set. Individual divisions available at $21.50 ea. (plus S&H) 


)RDER YOURS TODAY! 
300-411-7314 
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LCN AUTOMATIC OPERATORS 


Access for the Physically Challenged. 
Complies with ADA. 
Electric & Pneumatic models. 
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BOOK IT! 


LEN Auto-Equalizers are the most specified automatic operators for 
entrance accessibility. Circle the “Product Information Number” for 
a copy of the brochure or call 800/526-2400 for immediate service. 


INGERSOLL-RAND 


LCN 


ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE 
РО ВОХ 100 PRINCETON, IL 61356-0100 


Circle 101 on information card 


Large-format printers 
Hewlett-Packard (HP) has intro- 
duced two new DesignJet printers: 
750C Plus color printer and 700 
monochrome printer. Like the scal- 
ing feature on a photocopier, 
Hewlett-Packard’s newly developed 
ZoomSmart scaling technology en- 
ables the printers to enlarge a Win- 
dows-based document up to 25 feet 
by percentage or paper size. Both 
printers produce color and mono- 
chromatic images at a resolution of 
600 dots per inch. 

Circle 408 on information card. 


High-resolution plotters 
TechJET Designer ink-jet plotters 
from CalComp now include two 
new models, 720c D-size and E- 
size. Both models plot monochrome 
images at 720 dots per inch and 
color images at 360 dots per inch 
on either cut sheets or roll-fed pa- 
per. The plotters operate in four 
speeds. The D-size prints on paper 
8 '/2 to 24 inches wide; the E-size 
prints on paper 8 !/2 to 36 inches 
wide. Floor stands and baskets are 
also available. 

Circle 409 on information card. 


Color printer 

Xerox's line of ink-jet printers now 
includes a wide-format, full-process 
color model, the 2240ij. Each color 
prints separately; this "four-pass 
process" purportedly provides richer 
color. The 2240ij prints mono- 
chrome drawings at 300- and 600- 
dots-per-inch resolutions; color 
drawings are produced at 300 dots 
per inch. The printer produces A- 
to E-size prints on sheet or roll-fed 
bond, vellum, polyester firm, and 
other media. 

Circle 410 on information card. 


Four-color printer 

NovaJet 4 printers from Encad pro- 
duce wide-format, four-color, and 
monochromatic images on a broad 
range of media. The printer can 
produce both 24-inch-wide and 36- 
inch-wide color images at a resolu- 
tion of 300 dots per inch, and 
monochromatic images at 600 dots 
per inch. NovaJet 4's 4-megabyte 
buffer can be upgraded to as large as 
68 megabytes. The printer is com- 
patible with both Macintosh and 
Windows platforms. 

Circle 411 on information card. 


40 years ago we invented 
translucent building panels. 
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Our technology is still... 


light-years 


State of the art composite engineering has created 
a true structural sandwich panel that stands up to 
the harshest environments and fiercest climates. 
Kalwall is the most highly insulating, diffuse light 
transmitting material in existence. 


Architects agree... the design flexibility, 
energy performance, daylight quality, 
overall value and company integrity of 
Kalwall and its products is unsurpassed. 


Wall Panel Systems ¢ Curtainwall Systems 
Window Replacements ¢ Standard Skylights 
Pre-engineered Skylights « Custom Skyroof. 
Small Structures * Large Structures 


Kalwall 


PO Box 237, Manchester, NH 03105 800-258-9777 
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1995 Design Award for 
Excellence... AIA Florida 
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Kennédy Spacé Center, Titusville, FL, 
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Lisle, Illinois 60532 


Edward R. Novak (847) 658-7133 
ЕКА] Assoc., Inc. 

1637 Glengarry Court 

Algonquin, Illinois 60102-4108 


West/Northwest (714) 855-0808 

James A. Anderson, Western Sales Manager 
James D. Anderson 

27001 East La Paz Road, Suite 400 
Mission Viejo, CA 92691 


Italy (02) 58.31.02.19 
Cesare Fiorucci 

Viale Sabotino, 9 
20135 Milano 

Fax: (02) 58.31.57.10 


Limited Only By Your Imagination 


the ultimate in design flexibility. 

Use the square edge tile along with the 
tight installation and create a monolithic 
floor with the durability of other hardsur- 
face flooring coupled 


Wausau Tile’s Precast Terrazzo Tile offers YD 
e 


with the majestic 
look of terrazzo. 


Our ground and 
polished method 


Wem. 
of finishing the m wn 
installed floor, ш wa w 
allows for the Bs 

placement of intri- 

cate designs and patterns, 

as well as, creating a smooth floor with 


blended, low visible grout joints. 


Choose from a palette of 30 standard 
colors, styles or surface finishes or select 


any of the NTMA colors. 


Terra-Paving Division 
P.O. Box 1520 

Wausau, WI 54402-1520 
800-388-8728 


Accentuate your Terrazzo floor with 
precast accessories from Wausau Tile. 
We have an extensive offering of stairs, 
treads, risers, landings, cove and column 715-359-3121 


covers to complete your project. FAX 715-359-7456 


Circle 95 on information card 


Last Chance 


Did you miss valuable 
information offered by 
advertisers in last months 
issue of ARCHITECTURE? 


The manufacturers listed below 
were advertisers in last month’s 
issue. They are anxious to provide 
you with their latest product infor- 
mation and literature for your plan- 
ning needs. To receive this 
information, circle the appropriate 
numbers on the self-addressed, 
postage-paid response card. For 
product literature from advertisers 
in this issue, circle the appropriate 
numbers shown on the advertise- 
ments. 


ACI Distribution 
Contact us for complete informa- 
tion on the entire Classic Line. 


Circle No. 72 


Act-Mathys 
Find out why we're the leader in 
waterborne acrylic coatings. 


Circle No. 116 


Advance Lifts 
Send for details on our versatile 


Advance Superdok. Circle No. 44 


Alusuisse Composites 
Find out why Alucobond" is always 
the smart solution. Circle No. 84 


American Olean Tile 
Find out more about Colorways™, 
our new computerized design sys- 


tem. Circle No. 68 


Andersen Windows 

In today's designs, it's the brand 
that helps architects take value 
to new heights. 


Armstrong World Industries 
Send for details on Hi-LR™ Ulti- 
mate™ RH90° ceilings. 

Circle No. 54 


Avonite, Inc. 
Find out why we continue to be the 
leader in the solid surface industry. 


Circle No. 136 


Bentley Systems 

Send for a free Building Design and 
Engineering Discovery CD. 

Circle No. 146 


Bergerson Cedar 
Send for our free catalog detailing 
our cedar windows and doors. 


Circle No. 50 


Bradley Corporation 
Find out more about our Bradley 


Express". Czrcle No. 64 


Canam Steel Corp 
Call or write for more information 
on our engineering solutions. 


Circle Мо. 20 


Certainteed Corp 

Send for our Solutions Kit and solve 
problems before they happen. 

Circle No. 26 


Chicago Metallic 

Get the details on our Planostile 
all-metal ceiling tile system. 
Circle No. 112 


лм 


CNA Insurance 

Contact us for information about 
our A/E Practice Program. 

Circle No. 100 


Cold Spring Granite 

Ask us how ISO 9001 can help you 
find the peace of mind you deserve. 
Circle No. 36 


Copper Development Assn. 

Get the facts on our copper-engi- 
neered roofing system. 

Circle No. 122 


DuPont Antron 
Send for additional information on 


Antron® fiber. Circle No. 60 


Eagle Window & Door 
Get the facts on our comprehensive 
array of window styles and options. 


Circle No. 86 


Eliason Corp. 

Call or write for more information 
on our Easy-Swing" doors. 

Circle No. 28 


Endicott Clay 
Send for sample, literature, and the 
name of a distributor in your area. 


Circle No. 70 


Haws Drinking Faucet 

Find out why Haws is the superior 
choice for drinking fountains. 
Circle No. 94 


Inclinator Company of America 
Send for details on our "Elevette" 
residential elevator. Circle No. 18 


Kalwall Corp. 

Find out why we're the most highly 
insulating, diffuse light transmitting 
material in existence. Circle No. 30 


Kim Lighting 
Send for details on our Pedestrian 
Scale luminaire. Czrcle No. 58 


LCN Closers 

Find out why our closers and door 
holding magnets mean safety for 
people & property. Circle Мо. 138 


Levolor Corp. 

Send for complete details on 
Sheerview"" horizontal blinds. 
Circle No. 114 


Louisiana Pacific 
Send for more information on our 
Solid Start? LPI joists. Circle No. 78 


Marlite 

Find out more about our intriguing 
collection of Marlite modules. 
Circle No. 76 


Marvin Windows 
Mail our coupon to receive a free 
copy of our brochure. Circle No. 82 


Mitsubishi Chemical 
Get the facts on Alpolic® aluminum 
composite material. Circle No. 132 


Mockett, Doug Company 
Find out how to solve wire manage- 
ment problems instantly and inex- 


pensively. Circle No. 24 


Monsanto Contract Fibers 
Find out more about Ultron” VIP 
nylon for your next project. 


Circle No. 108 


Mortar Net USA 
Send for technical data and a free 
sample kit. Circle No. 32 


Musson Rubber 
Send for our free brochure and sam- 


ple of Adjusta-Nose treads. 
Circle No. 46 


Nemetschek Systems 

Find out why Allplan is the most vi- 
sionary software available. 

Circle No. 152 


Nixalite of America 
Get details on our needle strip ar- 
chitectural bird barriers. 


Circle No. 14 


NT Hartmann Sanders. 
Ask about our wide choice of de- 
signs, styles, and materials. 


Circle No. 52 


Nucor Vulcraft Div. 
Send for details on a complete range 


of steel decking. Circle No. 56 


Oce USA 

Contact us for a full-capability 
demonstration of our Oce 7055 
copier. Circle No. 98 


Original Cast Lighting 

Find out more about restoration 
and replication of historic lighting. 
Circle No. 42 


Parex 
Send for more information on our 
EIFS LC Gold". Circle No. 124 


Patio Enclosures 
Send for more information on all of 
our sunroom products. Circle No. 34 


Pemko Products 
Send for details on our HotSmoke- 
Seal™ graphite strip. Circle No. 130 


Petersen Aluminum 

Get the facts on our wide variety of 
PAC-CLAD flush panels. 

Circle No. 150 


Pittsburgh Corning 

Send for additional information on 
Vistabrik® solid glass block. 

Circle No. 144 


PPG Industries 

Contact us for information and a 
sample of our Optigray™ 23 glass. 
Circle No. 80 


ProSoCo, Inc. 

Find out more about SureKlean” 
masonry stain remover. 

Circle No. 40 


Raynor Garage Doors 

E : > IN 
Send for details on our SureTest 
Fire Protection system. Circle No. 96 


Rejuvenation Lamp 
Request our free catalog of lighting 
products. Circle No. 16 


Roppe Corporation 
Get the facts on Gerflex and Taraflex 
sheet vinyl products. Circle No. 118 


Schlage Lock Co. 
Contact us for more information on 
our L-Series. Circle No. 92 


Siedle Communications 
Get the details about Siedle Video— 
new concept, new price. 


Circle No. 102 


Simpson Strong-Tie 
Contact us for a cate 

ontact us for a catalog or answers 
to connector design questions. 


Circle No. 48 


Sloan Valve : 
Send for details on Optima Plus 
ЕВЕ-85 battery-powered fiber-optic 
faucet. Circle No. 88 


Spacesaver Corp. | 
Send for details on our high density 
mobile systems. 


Circle Nos. 2.4,6,8,10,12 


spi Lighting 
Send for details on Echo indirect 
asymmetric lighting. Circle No. 62 


Spring City Electrical Mfg. 
Send for details on all of our light- 
ing products. Circle No. 126 


Stylemark, Inc. 

Send for information on our Regis- 
tered Product Specification Manual 
Circle No. 38 


Subaru of America. 


Get the facts on our new 1997 Out- 
back”. Circle No. 142 


3M Specialty Chemicals. 
Learn more about ОШ "TacFast Car- 
pet System. Circle No. 134 


Titus 
Send for more information on our 


TAE-R diffuser. Circle No. 110 


Truebro, Inc. 
Before you specify another job, or- 
der our free Specification Guide to- 


day. Circle No. 140 


USG Interiors 
Get the facts on Sheetrock™ First 


Coat. Circle No. 120 


USG Interiors 

Send for complete details on new 
premixed Firecode Compound. 
Circle No. 156 


Versico Inc. 


Get our free booklet, "Commerci 

› а\ 
Roofs: A Guide For The 903" 
Circle No. 90 | 
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Vistawall Arch. I O0. 
Get the details on out concealed 
ventilation systems. Circle No. 148 


Von Duprin Inc. 
Get information on our door exit 


hardware. Circle No. 74 


Wausau Tile. 
Find out more about the industry's 


finest complete paving and roofing 
systems. Circle No. 154 


Weather Shield Mfg. Co. 
Find out more about our Value R10 
premier glazing option. 


Circle No. 104 


Weyerhaeuser Door Div. 
Send for information on our fire- 


rated architectural doors. 
Circle No. 106 


Poe Products Promo Council 
et our brochure and learn more 


about the advantages of 
Circle No. 22 кү 
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